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CHAPTER L 

LYNWOOD, 

The rooks were cawing, the geese were 
cackling, weary feet were tramping home- 
ward, as the sun set over Lynwood village 
one fine evening late in September. The 
irregular piece of green sloping down at 
one corner to a muddy pondj the little 
oLl church with its low grey tower, the 
thatched cottages planted each one in its 
own bit of garden, the low distant hills 
with their clothing of copse and hurst, 
were all harmonized and glorified by a 
flood of ruddy light, and no one would 
have given a thought to the habitvvai ts^sA 
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and mire of the lanes that led into that 
golden woodland. 

On the low wall that bordered the 
garden of a cottage a little apart from 
the village, and rather larger than its 
neighbours, in the full level light of the 
sun, sat a girl of nearly sixteen. She was 
very tall, and would have looked much 
older than her real age but for her short 
and shabby dress, and for the light-brown 
hair that hung over her shoulders. She 
had grey eyes with a certain clearness of 
tint that was uncommon, and an openness 
of expression that was pleasing. For the 
rest, she was thin and pale, and looked 
discontented, and a little supercilious. 
Her attitude too was listless, and her 
eyes left the golden haze of the distance 
to notice the rubbing and fraying of her 
old ffrey frock, and the three-cornered 
renti it that ;anted mending. 

" Oh dear," she said, half aloud, " I 
wish — I wish everything was different ! " 
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Isabel Grey was a good girl on the 
whole, but life, though not exactly sad, 
was hard upon her, and self-sacrifice at 
fifteen looks much pleasanter at a distance 
than close at hand. She had lived in 
Lynwood for two years, ever since the 
death of her father, a struggling young 
doctor, had left herself, her mother, and 
two younger children so scantily provided 
for that food and clothing presented 
great diflficulties, and education was 
nearly impossible. 

Mrs. Grey was a gentleman's daughter, 
but her husband, though full of talent 
and promise, had not been a gentleman's 
son. Her father, a clergyman, was dead, 
and there were no relations on either side 
able or willing to do much for her chil- 
dren, and they had struggled up as best 
they could, exceedingly conscious of the 
claims to distinction, arising from their 
parents belonging to the *' professional 
classes," above their cousins, on the 
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one hand, whose father was a farmer; 
while they did not suppose the unknown 
cousins on the other side, whose father, 
like their grandfather, was a rector, could 
iiave the slightest reason to look down 
on them. But Mrs. Grey knew very 
well that the unlucky fag-end of the 
professions have a very poor chance in 
life, and she made up her mind that her 
children, to whom she could not give 
a learned education, should be put in 
the way of earning an honest and suffi- 
cient living as soon as possible. Whether 
she showed in this unusual courage and 
decision, or a want of that far-seeing 
energy which sometimes accomplishes 
impossibilities, may be a matter of opinion. 
At any rate she was a woman of con- 
siderable force of will, and quite capable of 
making herself obeyed. She decided that 
the could not educate Isabel for a govern- 
ess, and that she would prefer to see 
her a national schoolmistress to a dress- 
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maker. Having so decided, she did not 
shrink from any of the preparation in. 
volved. The clergyman of Lynwood was 
a kind friend, but the little village school 
offered no suitable opening, and it was 
arranged that Isabel should be sent to 
be trained as a candidate to a large girls' 
school in connection with St. Matthew's 
Church in the neighbouring town of 
Flaxby. Isabel recognized the duty and 
the necessity, but she did so with a sense 
of infinite condescension. She was not 
so sure of her own position as to think 
that no occupation could alter it ; she 
knew what it all meant too well to have 
any romance of philanthropy about it. 
She was indolent and ambitious, and she 
hated the turn her life had taken. Never- 
theless, she meant to put up with it, and 
to work for her mother and sisters. 

Another motive mingled with her dis- 
taste. Three months before, Isabel, much 
to her own astonishment and to hec 
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mother's annoyance, had received an offer, 
if offer it could be called, which was 
merely a wild declaration of attachment 
with no prospect to back it up. Ronald 
Bruce, a young sailor of nineteen, who, 
while spending his leave with his uncle 
the rector, had suddenly lost his heart in 
the course of the yams to which Isabel 
had been an attentive listener, and in the 
course of a picnic party had vehemently 
told her that when he had anything to 
live on she should share it; he would 
never forget her ; would she promise to 
remember him ? 

Isabel was really childish and unde- 
veloped. She had few coquettish instincts, 
and had never dreamed of being in love 
with the sailor. She ran away from 
him ; but she was ashamed to tell her 
mother, who was, however, enlightened 
by young Bruce himself, who was an 
honest boy enough if a hot headed one. 

Isabel submitted without any resistance 
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to the decree of immediate separation ; 
her heart was scarcely touched, and she 
showed no signs of pining for her lover ; 
nevertheless, he became to her, as was 
natural, a hero of romance, and herself 
a heroine. She was intensely ashamed 
of the incident, the least reference to 
it made her cheeks flame, but it was a 
source of inward gratification to her, 
and she wondered what he would have 
thought of the pupil-teachership — he 
who was descended from half the heroes 
of Scottish history. 

As the sun sank down and left the 
woodlands grey, Isabel turned and went 
indoors, where her mother — Mabel and 
Edith, little girls of eleven and ten, hav- 
ing gone to bed — sat putting some finish- 
ing touches to Isabel's very scanty outfit. 

Mrs. Grey was a hard-featured, dark- 
eyed woman, with a resolute mouth 
and an air of dignity, spite of her shabby 
widow's dress. 
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" I wish your dress was a little nicer/' 
she said, as she put down the humble 
purple alpaca. 

"I should think under the circum- 
stances it couldn't be too plain," said 
Isabel. "No doubt the other girls will 
have all sorts of vulgar finery." 

"My dear," said her mother, a little 
anxiously, " I had rather you began this 
hew life by looking out for what you will 
have in common with your companions 
rather than for differences." 

" Of course I shall be polite to them," 
said Isabel ; " but it isn't likely that they 
will like the same things as I do." 

" Perhaps you may inspire them with 
some of your tastes." 

" If I mind the children and learn 
my lessons and obey the mistress, I don't 
see that I am called upon to have much 
to do with the others." 

"Young pupil-teachers are often ex- 
ceedingly open to new ideas, and very 
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intelligent. I used to like ours when I 
was a girl, very much/' said Mrs. Grey. 

"That was quite another thing/' said 
Isabel, truly enough. "But I don't 
mind, mamma. I shall get on very well 
I dare sav. What must be must. And I 
shall be able to come home for Sunday." 

There was a little strain in the girl's 
voice, as if tears were near the surface, 
but she kissed her mother hastily, and 
ran away. 

Isabel was of a reserved nature, and 
could not brook sympathy even from 
her mother. She meant to be unselfish, 
but she entered on her new life with the 
most entire sense that she was sacrificing 
herself for her family. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GIRLS OF FLAXBY. 

Such numbers of girls! Girls of all 
grades, ages, and dispositions. National 
school girls, other school girls, maid- 
servants, factory girls, dressmakers, pupil- 
teachers, girls at home — good girls and 
naughty girls; the place swarmed with 
them, and the parish of St. Matthew's 
had if anything more than its share. 
For, somehow, the Myrtle Cottages and 
Homer Villas between Flaxby and Lyn- 
wood seemed to be populated with young 
ladies, and their hats and bonnets made 
a great show under the gaslights of the 
large, handsome, well-filled modern church 
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on a Sunday evening. The parish 
church, with its grey venerable columns, 
dark corners, and air of age and solemnity, 
overpowered the sense of their presence ; 
the sermons at St. Mark's Chapel on 
the hill were frequented rather by old 
ladies than by young ernes; while the 
very last place where they were wanted 
or encouraged was the new iron church 
down by the factory, where a strong 
effort was being made to evangelize the 
rougher elements of society in Flaxby. 

But St. Matthew's had got the girls as 
an important item in its large middle- 
class congregation, and great pains was 
taken to inspire them with right notions, 
and to bring them up to be modest, 
refined, and steady in keeping to their 
religious duties, so that Isabel Grey's 
fellow pupil-teachers had had in some 
ways more advantages than she. 

The school staff consisted of Mrs. 
Morris, the mistress, a widow with one 
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little girl, Daisy, now a candidate for a 
pupil-teachership; an assistant mistress, 
Miss Flint, who lodged near; Clara 
Hansard and Annie Grant, pupil-teachers 
in their third and fourth years ; and of 
Isabel Grey. There was a large infant 
school in another part of the parish. 

Mrs. Morris was a very superior 
woman, to whom Isabel might well be 
intrusted, and Daisy was a most care- 
fully trained child, though young for a 
companion to her. Clara Hansard was 
about seventeen, she was the daughter 
of a baker ; her parents were well to do, 
and excellent people in every way, a 
little disposed to hold their heads high, 
conscious of regular church-going, duly- 
paid subscriptions, and the confidence 
of the Vicar, to say nothing of well-to- 
do relations elsewhere. Clara was an 
only child, and had every advantage of 
books and leisure, and more and neater 
clothes than any girl in the school. She 
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was a very pretty girl, with dark eyes and 
hair, a rosy dark complexion, and an irre- 
sistibly smiling and cheery expression. 
She was a great favourite with her 
children, and had a knack of commanding 
the attention. Indeed no one could 
fail to like her extreme good humour 
and unselfishness. She was fairly clever 
and not often idle, so that her examin- 
ations went off well. No girl was more 
regular at every sort of class or service ; 
she liked all her teachers, and was liked 
by them. Yet through it all, quiet, 
plodding Annie Grant, who was a slow 
learner, and had to get her lessons in a 
crowd of children at home, and had very 
poor clothes, won a sort of respect that 
was not accorded to Clara; while idle, 
chattering Daisy gave answers and asked 
questions that would never have come 
into Clara's rather shallow mind. 

Isabel looked at them all on the first 
morning of her new duties with a shyness 
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and distaste which was rather too appar- 
ent. As she had not been trained in a 
national school, she was set to watch 
Clara teach, so as to gain a little experi- 
ence beforehand. Isabel felt as if such 
bright, lively ways would be impossible 
to her. Clara was most kind and friendly 
in giving her hints, and when the dinner- 
hour set them free, began to enlighten 
her on her new surroundings. 

" I'm very glad you are come ; I hope 
we shall be great friends. Daisy's such a 
little girl, and Mrs. Morris is so particular 
with her, she hardly ever lets her out for a 
walk. Mother allows me to go if I come 
in quite punctual. Father's most particu- 
lar. Of course Annie being a teacher, we 
go out together sometimes ; mother didn't 
like me to walk with her before, but 
she'll be pleased I'm sure to see you if 
you'll come and take tea with us." 

" Thank you. Why doesn't your 
mother like you to walk with Annie ? " 
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" Well, you see, her mother was servant 
to mother's sister once, but they're very 
hard-working and respectable." 

*' Isn't it rather unkind to let her 
feel the difference ? " said Isabel, with a 
half-smile. 

*' Oh, I wouldn't for worlds ; that 
woM be unkind," cried Clara, heartily. 
'* I only told you^ dear. She's ever so 
nice and good. Mrs. Morris is very 
strict, but we like her ; she's very kind 
too. We don't like Miss Flint ; she's close. 
She don't tell us any of her affairs, and 
Daisy says she won't show the directions 
of her letters." 

" I should think not, if Daisy talks 
about them." 

*' Oh, I never talk ; mother doesn't 
approve of gossiping. But there's no harm 
if she is engaged. Ah, I'll tell you about 
a young gentleman some time or other." 

"What is Mrs. Ward like?" asked 
Isabel. 
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" Oh, she is a dear lady ; and Mr. 
Ward's such a nice gentleman, and 
preaches beautiful. I don't like Mr. 
Alison, that's the curate ; he's so high." 

'' High Church ? " 

'* No, no ; haughty-like. Oh, I like the 
High Church, don't you ? We have 
lovely music and decorations. They're 
very low at St. Mark's up on the hill ; 
such a dull church it is. Our music is 
much better than the parish church, and 
we have more services. They're very high 
at the iron church down by the factory ; 
Miss Flint goes there sometimes. They 
have a banner " 

*' Clara," interposed Daisy Morris, 
"didn't Mrs. Wayland tell us it wasn't 
right to chatter about all the services ? " 

" Oh, I wouldn't chatter ; I'm only tell- 
ing Isabel. Mother makes me keep our 
own church. She don't like, nor Mr. 
Ward, that we should run about ; though 
there's some that goes to chapel whenever 
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they have a magic-lantern or anjrthing. 
I wouldn't, would you ? " 

" To a dissenting chapel ? Of course 
not." 

" Well, Annie went once with her 
grandmother, who^s chapely to hear a black 
man preach. But Mrs. Ward doesn't 
even like us to run about to the diflferent 
churches." 

" I suppose I shall generally go home 
on Sundays." 

" Oh, that's a pity. We help to take 
the children to church on Sunday, and' 
belong to Miss Gertrude's class. Miss 
Grertrude is Mr. Ward's niece ; she's such 
a nice young lady." 

" Are you fond of reading ? " asked 
Daisy Morris, as Clara came to a mo- 
mentary pause. 

" Oh, yes," said Isabel. " Are you ? " 

" Yes ; and we have a beautiful library. 
Did you ever read * The Daisy Chain,' and 
* The Flower of the Family ' ? " 
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" I've read ' The Daisy Chain/ '' 

"Don't you think Mr. Norman 
lovely ? " 

Isabel responded duly, and, thanks to 
the library, the experiences in literature 
of the new acquaintances were more alike 
than might have been supposed. Clara 
did not know what Isabel meant by * The 
Waverleys,' and Isabel had not read " a 
dear tale " that was coming out in ' The 
Quiver.' Still there was a good deal 
of common ground, and Isabel was sur- 
prised to find that they had a good deal 
to say to each other. 

On the contrary, in their lessons they 
were curiously unlike. Isabel knew no- 
thing of arithmetic and little of geography, 
and thus was at fault in the actual studies 
on which they were engaged. But her 
mind had a background, and though she 
could not repeat nearly as many dates 
as Clara, was perfectly clear without 
them that Julius Caesar was over and 
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done with before William the Conqueror. 
Nor had she ever thought, as Daisy did, 
that Magna Charta was a man. In the 
same way, though she had never dreamed 
of learning the Bible and Prayer-Book 
in the thorough manner now enforced 
on her, many of the idecis which such 
teaching is intended to inculcate were 
familiar to her without it Still she had 
to work very hard to place herself on 
a practical level with her companions, 
and, as the weeks went by, was a good 
deal less unhappy than she had expected 
to be. She proved to have a turn for 
teaching. Mrs. Morris was very kind 
to her, and rather restrained than pro- 
moted acquaintance with Clara's friends. 
Daisy was a nice child, open to new 
ideas ; she never thought of anything 
but patronizing the quiet Annie Grant; 
and Clara was a lively companion after 
all. 

*' Isabel Grey does not look silly," 
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said Mrs. Ward. "Silliness is the pre- 
vailing sin of every girl in the parish. 
If she would infuse an element of 
sense 1 " 

"There is a great deal of frivolity," 
said Mr. Alison, the curate. 

** Come, come, my dear," said the 
vicar, good-naturedly, "young people 
will be young people, and they are a 
very pleasant set of matdens after alL 
You and Alison are severe." 

" Ah, my dear, depend upon it I know 
best," said Mrs. Ward, cheerfully. . 

She was a rosy-faced woman, with 
grey hair and bright round eyes, a decided 
voice, and a most good-tempered mouth ; 
but the damsels of Flaxby were provoking. 
Were all the good influences so liberally 
brought to bear on them powerless to 
cure that peculiar baffling levity which 
followed these town-bred girls in their 
zealous attendances at church and their 
ready interest in classes and lectures, 
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no less than on occasions of legitimate 
amusement ? 

" No, there's less harm, but there's 
more folly than there was in my father's 
little village. What good does it all do 
them ? " 

** Let us be thankful that there is less 
haxm," said the vicar. "If you make 
learning, or, for the matter of that, 
church-going, ' attractive,' you will catch 
butterflies as well as bees." 

"Yes; but when the bees take to 
sticking on painted wings, while the 

butterflies never make any honey I " cried 
Mrs. Ward, impetuously. 

" Well, my dear, the real difficulty 
seems to be that the wings and the honey 
coincide in the same insect, whereas 
formerly the bees knitted socks in cottage 
bonnets, and the butterflies — ah, my dear, 
what became of the butterflies when the 
line was drawn so clear ? " 

" Yes," said his wife, more gravely, 
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"there's truth in that. Perhaps we do 
some good to the butterflies, and the 

bees " 

"Oh, give the bees a good scolding," 
said the vicar, as he took up his hat to 
go out. 



CHAPTER III. 



ST. AGNES' GUILD. 



No one could possibly have called Miss 
Flint a butterfly. She was a tall girl 
of nineteen, with dark eyes and a pale, 
pretty-featured face. She was scrupul- 
ously attentive to her duties in school, 
demure and quiet in manner, and kept 
to herself with persevering indifierence. 
Her dress was always simple and lady- 
like, and she was very slow in making ac- 
quaintances. From family circumstances 
she had never been to a training college, 
but had been brought up in the quietest 
of country schools, where she had received 
a good deal of cultivation from the clergy- 
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man's family. Perhaps she made it too 
evident in her manner that she was no 
longer a pupil-teacher ; for the girls, 
while thoroughly loyal and affectionate 
to Mrs, Morris, did not like Miss Flint, 
and she was one of those unoffending 
people whose quiet little opinions of 
others are quite unalterable. She did 
not approve of Clara Hansard, and Clara 
thought she knew why ; but her know- 
ledge was unfortunately very imperfect. 

Before Igabel Grey had been many 
days at Flaxby, Clara had mysteriously 
pulled her once to the school door one 
afternoon just as the children had gone 
out, and had desired her to " look." 

*' There, do you see that young gentle- 
man ? " 

'* That little pale man in a grey coat ? 
Yes ; what of him ? " 

" That's Mr. Kawlings. He is a clerk 

^^he factory, and Miss Flint thinks he 

^^^^klove with her, because he comes 

* I 
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from her paxt of the country. But / 
know better. Til tell you something, 
if you'll promise not to say a word to 
the others," said Clara, with a blush and 
a titter. 

Isabel was not quite above this bait; 
she thought Mr. Rawlings looked very 
commonplace, but there was something 
exciting in the idea of Miss Flint having 
a lover. 

" No, I'll promise," she said. 

" Well, then, he admires some one else 
a great deal more than Miss Flint. Why, 
he always looks at me last^ and there's 
a great deal in that Now, let you and 
me be walking past the gate just by 
chance, you know, and he'll come back." 

"Indeed I shan't do anything so un- 
ladylike," exclaimed Isabel, indignantly. 

" Oh, he won't know we went on 
purpose." 

" I don't care ; I wouldn't do such a 
thing for the world." 
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Clara looked a little abashed, and at 
the same time aflfronted. 

" You're quite mistaken if you think 
I would do anything ungenteel," she 
said; "and mothers most particular. 
Come, now, don't be sly. I dare say you 
could tell something about some one. 
Ah, she's blushing. I knew — I knew. 
Now, Isabel, tell me, there's a dear, and 
I'll show you all my valentines." 

But Isabel, unused to self-control, angry, 
and not knowing how to parry the thrust, 
did the worst thing possible for her 
own future peace by bursting into tears, 
just as a little girl ran out of the school- 
room, saying pertly — 

" Miss Flint says you're to come and 
put the room tidy." 

"Mary Higgins, that's not the way 
to speak to your teachers. You should 
say, ' If you please, teacher,' " cried Clara, 
nevertheless running back and whisking 
the .lesson-books and easels into their 
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places in a moment, while Miss Flint came 
out and saw Isabel sobbing in the doorway. 

** My dear, what is the matter ? " she 
said, kindly. 

"Nothing, Miss Flint," said Isabel, 
recovering herself. 

" You must not allow yourself to be 
vexed by trifles," said the young school- 
mistress, rather sententiously. "It is 
very important to keep the feelings under 
control." ■ 

Isabel, as she dried her eyes and 
hurried into the house, pouted a little 
as she thought that no one understood 
her diflBculties, while Clara, having 
finished her tidying, after all flew after 
a crying child to the gate, and com- 
forted her for having been kept in over 
a bad copy, in the very sight of Mr. 
Rawlings. But it was a very kind and 
hearty comforting, and the little girl 
called her " dear teacher," and promised 
to be good to-morrow. 
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Isabel had been put out beyond mea- 
sure by Clara's joke. It would have 
been horrible to be teased or sympathized 
with about her sailor by Clara, and yet, 
finding with how much complacency the 
possession of a lover was regarded by 
her new companion, she secretly dwelt 
on her little experience with much more 
satisfaction. 

She did not like teaching needlework, 
having no particular skill in it herself, 
and was being reproved by Mrs. Morris 
for speaking sharply to her class on this 
particular afternoon, when the school- 
door opened, and Miss Gertrude Ward 
came in with a bundle of notes in 
her hand, which she proceeded to dis- 
tribute to the teachers and elder girls, 
saying — 

" Mrs. Wayland asked me to give you 
tliese. St. Agnes' Guild is to meet on 
Tuesday at her house at five o'clock." 

Isabel did not know very much about 
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Miss Gertrude, who was a cheerful, pretty- 
looking girl of twenty, but she was aware 
that Clara imitated her hats, and expressed 
a vehement aflfection for herself, and 
a great delight in her teaching; and 
now Miss Ward turned to Isabel, and 
said — 

" Should you like to go to the Guild 
meeting, Isabel ? " 

" I don't think I know what it is." 

" Well, Mrs. Wayland is the principal. 
It is a society which helps us all, I think, 
to be better friends with each other, and 
to care more for what is good. Will you 
come and see ? " 

"Is it something then for ladies — for 
you too ? " 

" Yes, for every one." 

" I should like to come. Mamma will 
not mind, I am sure." 

" I think not ; of course you must ask 
her before you really join it. My aunt 
likes it very much," said Gertrude, with 
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a tact that brought a flash of gratitude 
into Isabel's eyes. 

" Thank you," she said. " Thank you, 
Miss Gertrude." 

Miss Gertrude smiled and nodded. 
She had recognized and did not in the 
least resent the unconscious equality of 
Isabel's tone, quite distinct from taking 
a liberty; but she was under strict orders 
not to take any special notice of her, so 
she nodded and smiled and walked away. 

That same evening, as Isabel sat in 
Mrs. Morris's parlour after tea, endeavour- 
ing to draw a map only half as well as 
Clara, she became aware of Daisy's big 
blue eyes staring at her from the other 
side of the table. 

" What do you want, Daisy ? " she 
said. 

" Isabel, I'm so glad you are going to 
the meeting." 

" Is it very nice ? " said Isabel. 

" Oh," said Daisy, " it makes one feel 
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so good. There never was such a lady 
as Mrs. Wayland. And when we all sing 
the hymns, I feel, Isabel, as if I'd do any- 
thing. Do you know, I think she is as 
good as the saints in the Bible." 

Daisy spoke softly, with quite a new 
look of reverence in her rosy face. 

" She told us last time," she went 
on, " to mind about behaving in church, 
and not to stare and notice people, nor 

giggle.'' 

" I shouldn't think of giggling or star- 
ing in church," said Isabel. 

" No," said Daisy, " you're older, and 
I know you're different ; but I do some- 
times ; I wish I didn't. Besides," she 
added, "there's such a deal to look at 
in St. Matthew's." 

Isabel did not pay much attention to 
her, and Daisy retired into her "poetry 
lesson," of which she was very fond. 

On the appointed Thursday, groups of 
maidens of all degrees might be seen 
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turning up the road that led by pretty 
gardens and villas to Frampton Lodge, 
where Mrs. Wayland lived. 

As they went, Clara explained to Isabel 
that Mrs. Wayland was a widow lady in 
delicate health, and that she did not go 
out much, and couldn't teach in the 
Sunday school, but that she was very 
fond of girls, and was " a sweet lady, and 
does us ever so much good." 

" Since Tve joined I care a great deal 
more about going to Communion, and 
there's ever so many as would forget all 
about Confirmation directly it was over if 
it wasn't for St. Agnes'." 

As Clara spoke they came up a pretty, 
flowery little garden, and were shown into 
a double drawing-room, very pleasant and 
bright, with benches put across one end 
for the girls to sit upon. 

Mrs. Wayland was a pleasant, lively- 
mannered person, with bright dark eyes 
and a pale face. She shook hands with 
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the girls as they entered, and asked 
Isabel after her mother, " whom I knew 
when we were girls." The pupil-teachers 
sat down on a vacant bench, and began 
to talk to each other and their acquaint- 
ances, for there was plenty of subdued 
pleasant chat going forward. 

" There's a new member,'' said Clara ; 
" it's Miss Gregson. Her father's the 
bookseller in the High Street. It'll do 
her good ; they're very dressy." 

" And look," said Daisy, " there's Annie 
coming in, and she's brought Mary 
Morton. Her mother's a laundress, and 
lives next to Mrs. Grant." 

"Mary never passed her third stand- 
ard ; she's very ignorant. But of course 
that don't matter," said Clara. " And 
there's Miss Lucy Taylor bringing the 
new housemaid. Dr. Taylor's daughter, 
you know, Isabel." 

Tea and buns were now handed round, 
and Miss Gertrude, seeing Clara and some 
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"I don't want to give myself airs," 
faltered Isabel ; " but they do see things 
differently." 

" Of course they do. Don't go against 
your instincts on any account. I think 
Clara is a good girl." 

" Oh, she is, Miss Gertrude ; she cares 
more about her children and more about 
going to church than I do ; but — " 

" Well, then, I think you may each 
help the other ; and don't mind asking me 
if you are in diflBculties." 

"Thank you," said Isabel, running 
away because she felt half inclined to 
cry, but lighter-hearted for the little 
confidence. 




CHAPTER V. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The examinations came and went — ^first 
that of the pupil-teachers, and then that 
of the school. The tirst was held in 
the Flaxby Town Hall, as being the most 
central spot, and Mrs. Morris conducted 
her party of girls thither on the appointed 
day. It was a much more exciting event 
to Isabel than to her companions, who 
had been used to be examined from 
babvhood, and she felt at first as if she 
could never command her attention or 
her wits. It was indeed a test of her 
suitability for the profession she had 
chosen, as the power to fix the mind 
at an examination is as much a part 
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of useful, available talent as the power 
of acquiring knowledge ; and the girl who 
fails because she has not read over her 
questions correctly, or calculated the 
time allowed for each, is distinctly want- 
ing in a valuable mental quality. 

With a violent eflFort Isabel conquered 
herself, and though her memory was not 
her strong point, and her arithmetic was 
always a stumbling-block, it was a great 
advantage to her to be able to spell and 
write correct English without an eflFort. 
On the other hand, she wrote badly, and 
her papers looked untidy, and had not 
the neat, professional air of Clara's and 
Annie's. She was able to take a French 
paper, which was likely to give her some 
extra marks. The examination of St. 
Matthew's School was not unpleasant on 
the whole either to teachers or children. 
The best frocks, the flowers on the table, 
and the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
and Miss Gertrude, created a pleasing 
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excitement, at any rate for those not 
directly responsible ; and Mrs. Morris 
strongly discouraged the view of being 
too frightened to speak before the 
Inspector. It was the children's duty, 
she said, to give him satisfaction, and 
the teachers' duty to question their classes 
if he desired, and to show what they 
could do, and the really modest and 
sensible thing was to do their very best, 
which was quite diflferent to showing off or 
to want of respect. Crying or stammering 
was only the next stage above giggling — 
a thing she hoped never to see in her 
school on any public occasion. So when 
Daisy dissolved in tears because her class 
could not tell what seven times eight 
was, she was sternly sent into the play- 
ground to compose herself, where Miss 
Gertrude secretly consoled her, feeling 
that under the circumstances she should 
very likely have cried herself. 

Things never went very wrong, how- 
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ever, under Mrs. Morris, and the Inspector 
was, as Clara said, " very nice " to them, 
even at the awful moment when he 
looked over the pupil-teachers' papers, 
and criticized them in detail. Of course 
he was in a hurry — Her Majesty's In- 
spectors always are, and of course all the 
teachers believed that he had not brought 
out the strongest points in their classes, 
asking them so few questions. And 
then to stop Daisy with " That will do," 
after she had only said ten Unes of her 
carefully studied recitation ! Miss Ger- 
trude thought that cruel ; but Mr. Ward 
laughed, and said the Inspector knew all 
about it before Daisy had said ten words. 
Altogether, when Mr. Ward escorted him 
and his assistant up to the station, they 
left behind them a sense of satisfaction 
and a delightful feeling of making a fresh 
start. The children had aU gone home 
shouting and laughing. 

Mrs. Morris was talking to the ladies, 
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and the teachers gathered into a knot 
together and began to compare notes as 
to the dreadful moments when Isabel 
thought that Annie Johnson never would 
remember on what river Liverpool was, 
and how Clara's Kiite Nicholls had spelt 
'enemy' with two n's, though she had 
written it out six time3 the day before. 
Annie Grant was very silent, and pre- 
sently she walked away and began to 
put the cupboard to rights; and as the 
room cleared Isabel followed to help 
her, and then perceived that she was 
crying. 

" Why, Annie, whatever's the matter, 
when your class did so nicely, and your 
papers were so correct ? " 

" Oh, that's just it," said Annie, 
struggling with tears. " Mother, she says 
that she's tried hard, but she can't make it 
out for me to be a teacher. There are so 
many of us, and she ain't so very strong, 
so she thinks I must take a situation." 
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" Oh, dear," said Isabel. " That wiU 
be a pity ! " 

*' Oh, yes, to leave the dear, dear little 
children," said Annie with renewed tears. 
" But she thinks I might get into a good 
nursery ; and then, you see, I should be 
doing for myself at once.*' 

'* But you wouldn't get more for wages 
than you will in your last years as pupil- 
teacher ? " 

** No ; but then there's my keep. And 
you see, while I'm here I must be dressed 
nice. Mother said she knew all along 
that we weren't well enough oflF, and it 
was a mistake of the ladies to urge it ; 
but she was pleased that I should be 
thought fit, and made the effort. And 
mother thinks that if I go into a nursery, 
all I've learnt may be of use ; for she says 
ladies often have trouble with girls owing 
to their not being particular about what 
they say to the dear children. Mother 
lived in very good service, so she knows." 
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"Well, Annie, Fm very sorry to lose 
you," said Isabel. 

" Yes ; youVe been very kind, and so 
has every one. Clara, she held herself a 
little higher at first ; but after all she is 
very good-natured. But the examinations 
get harder every year, and you don't 
know what it is to do one's lessons with 
all the children about, and having to 
jump up to help mother every minute. 
I'm sure I couldn't manage the third year 
work at all. And so," concluded Annie, 
wiping her eyes, " I dare say it is for the 
best." 

Every one was sorry to lose Annie; 
her class cried, and gave her little pre- 
sents. Mrs. Morris regretted her steady 
conscientiousness, though she owned that 
in her opinion tolerably easy circumstances 
were most desirable in the case of a pupil- 
teacher's home, as otherwise the demand 
made upon her energies was too great. 

Isabel, who had regarded the situation as 
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a choice forced on her by extreme poverty, 
had her eyes opened to another point of 
view; while Miss Gertrude found and 
gave consolation in the fact that she- 
was well acquainted with Mrs. Hardwick, 
the lady into whose nursery Annie was 
to go. 

There was a good deal of excitement 
as to how Annie's vacant place was to be 
filled up. The number of pupil-teachers 
was in excess of the legal requirements, 
and at first there was an idea of taking 
Bessie Stokes, one of the first class girls, 
as a monitor. Mrs. Ward, however, did 
not like monitors unless they were candi- 
dates also. She said their lessons were 
apt to be the last attended to, and that 
their position was awkward, and bad for 
all parties. It ended in the transfer of 
a pupil- teacher in her third year, called 
Florence Hervey, from a school in a large 
country town, of which a friend of Mrs. 
Morris was mistress. 
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Florence Hervey came with an excel- 
lent character for cleverness and industry ; 
she was the daughter of a tradesman, 
so that het parents could afford the 
money for board and journeys, and she 
had only wished to change on account 
of some rearrangements in her own 
school. She was to lodge with the 
Hansards, and good-natured Clara was 
delighted at having to receive her, and 
to bring her to school on the en;uing 
morning. She proved to be a handsome 
girl of sixteen, with'' fair hair, which she 
wore in a curly fringe, a style which 
Mrs. Morris's teachers were taught to 
think common. She soon proved herself 
able to manage her class, though she 
had a rough, provincial accent and rather 
a noisy manner, and did not seem to 
know how to take Miss Gertrude's kind 
little greeting when she came in with 
a message from the vicar. 

" That was Miss Gertrude Ward, who 
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tenches 9$ oEi Smiidiys^'^ siid Daisy after 



^ Wlxai ! dc-^L't Toa ha^e your Sundays 
ID y->3iafclT«s ! *" sud Fl(»ence, 

^We hdp in the mornings and learn 
viih tLe first cSass,*^ relied Daisy. 

"Oh, yes; I was told I should have 
to take the children to ehnrch some- 
time ; but I don't think mamma would 
like me to attend a Snnday schooL She's 
very particular." 

" Oh, but," said Clara, '' as long as we 
set the example of going regularly, nice 
genteel girls like to come," 

" I expect I shall have more Scripture 
work to do altogether here than I had at 
home. We didn't do very much ; for the 
best situations are all under the Boards, 
now, and so it makes no difference." 

" Oh, but it does," said Daisy. " Mr. 
Ward says that it makes just as much 
difference to the country if the Board 
School teachers are good and religious 
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as . Church school ones, because then 
there'll be a good influence in their 
schools." 

" He says it's ChxiTch-lovinff, not only 
Chuich'teac/iinff that makes the children 
good," said Clara. 

Florence opened her eyes very wide, 
as if all this was very new to her. 

"Under the Board there's nobody to 
interfere," she said. " Ladies don't know 
anything about schools, and they want 
to keep us down. Mr. Parry, he always 
said it was /its school, and not the clergy- 
man's, and he preferred the Board to 
having a master. We're as good as they, 
and know a deal more about it. Ladies 
can only play at teaching." 

The Flaxby girls had never heard such 
sentiments in their lives. 

" I think youll find that you can learn 
something from our ladies," said Isabel, 
drily, while Daisy looked ready to cry, and 
Clara half-indignant and half-impressed. 
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The sight of Miss Grertrude teaching 
Scripture the next morning with un- 
doubted skiU and vigour did not pass 
unnoted by Florence, who was a sharp 
girl, and who did know her business. 
She was lively, and Clara, having a great 
capacity for friendship, was much taken 
with her ; and though too aflfectionate to 
be shaken in her allegiance to her own 
authorities, was not quite sure whether 
Florence's manners showed superior ease 
or inferior rudeness, Florence herself did 
not like at all to be checked when giving 
a Scripture lesson for a loud voice and 
irreverent manner. She came to the 
Sunday school, but there was a little 
quiet avoidance of giving her a class ; and 
though she tried a little whispering in 
her place in Miss Gertrude's, her next- 
door neighbour put up her shoulder and 
shook her head, and she found that Miss 
Gertrude's eyes were uncommonly steady, 
and rather embarrassing. She learnt her 
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lessons, and did her duty in school ; but 
she stared about in church, wore alarming 
hats, and somehow was always a con^ 
spicuous figure. She was not by any 
means a bad girl: she belonged to a 
temperance guild, concerning the treats 
of which she had much to say, she put 
her money in the Savings' Bank, and she 
was very straightforward, and had a dis- 
tinct, vigorous ambition to get on in life ; 
but her manners were a great trial, and 
she defended them on principle. 

The Flaxby girls were trained into 
that pretty, self-possessed politeness to 
strangers and superiors which is a dis- 
tinct advantage in after-life, and which 
is the result in a well-managed school 
of the union of a habit of speech and 
action in public, with strict discipline 
and propriety, crowned by friendly con- 
fidence and liking to those who are 
set over them. They had too much 
practice in examinations to be afraid to 
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speak ; were too much disciplined to take 
a liberty, and too much accustomed to 
kindness from their elders and betters to 
feel anything but pleasure in their notice. 
The little ones dropped their curtsies, the 
elder ones made elaborate, but equally 
respectful, bows, and all smiled up at 
clergyman or teacher with hearty friend- 
ly satisfaction at meeting them. The 
gracious respect of a well-trained English 
school-girl is as pretty a thing in its 
way as the smiles of any French peasant, 
and is the foundation of the charming 
manners of many women of the working 
classes, both when they receive visits in 
their own houses, or when they go out 
into business or service. It shows them 
how to rise in life, and enables them 
to hold their own under any circum- 
stances. But Florence Hervey had been 
under a rough school-mistress, and had 
had no Sunday teachers nor week-day 
visitors to accustom her to notice. So 
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though she was a civil girl enough among 
her companions, she did not know how 
to address any one with whom she was 
not at her ease, and her off-hand blunt- 
ness was really only another form of the 
rustic ignorance which can't speak when 
it is spoken to. Of course she thought it 
showed self-respect and knowledge of the 
world when she passed Miss Gertrude in 
the street as a stranger, and proceeded 
to pretend not to see her in the play- 
ground till the quick — 

"Good morning, Florence Hervey," 
obliged her to turn round and give a 
sort of nod. 

Isabel passed by with an emphatic 
curtsey; but Florence unconsciously re- 
garded her as being on the other side of 
the line, and her testimony did not make 
much impression. 

"Florence, you're down-right rude," 
said Clara. " It looks so common not to 
know how to speak." 
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" Common ! I'm not a little school- 
girl, to be making curtsies. Tm as good 
as she, for that matter." 

" Well, Miss Gertrude didn't pass you 
without speaking," said Isabel. " Why 
shouldn't we have good manners too ? " 

"You might make a bow, Florry," 
said Clara, with diffidence ; " it looks like 
a factory-girl to stare and turn your 
back." 

"It certainly looks ignorant," said 
Isabel, rather contemptuously. " If it's 
our place to curtsey to Miss Gertrude, 
there's nothing beneath us in doing it." 

" Our place I " cried Daisy. " I don't 
care what it is ; I love Miss Gertrude, 
and I'd go down on my knees to her if 
she liked. And as for our being as good 
as she is, we can't — and — and I'd hate 
to think so." 

" Bless me ! " said Florence ; " do you 
mean to say you like to think any one's 
bove you ? Well, that is queer ! I'd 
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like to be as good as tlie best. IVe as 
much right to do as I like as Miss 
Gertrude. Why is one thing proper for 
her and another for me ? I dare say she'd 
like to see me in a dowdy hat with a 
brown ribbon." 

" Oh, no ! " said Clara ; " she told us 
she didn't." 

" Besides," said Florence, " she ain't 
our mistress." 

" She is exceedingly kind to us," said 
Isabel. 

Daisy stood silent. Thoughts far be- 
yond her powers of expression crowded 
into her mind. To have no one to look 
up to seemed to her utter desolation; 
and being unable to explain herself, she 
began to cry, a proceeding which caught 
Miss Gertrude's attention as she came out 
of the school. 

" Why, Daisy, what's the matter ? " 

But the young lady never would have 
known what was the matter if Isabel, 
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remembering the discussion on the hats, 
had not said, 

" If you please. Miss Gertrude, we 
were talking about making curtsies, and 
why we do it. Perhaps you could tell 
us more about it, and then we should 
all understand." 

"Well," said Gertrude, "when the 
nineteenth century has settled the ques- 
tion, perhaps I shall be able to satisfy 
you all about it. Until then — " 

She was a clever girl, and able to 
recognize all the social problems that 
were brought before her in little by her 
intercourse with different classes ; but 
she felt that they were plunging her 
into rather deep water, and she was a 
little shy and uncertain of how to deal 
with Florence. She sat down on the 
bench that encircled a big elm in the 
play-ground, and looked at the four girls. 
Isabel looked slightly amused, Clara 
slightly interested, Florence blankly 
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amazed, and Daisy as if her life depended 
on the answer. At last Gertrude gave 
out the following sentiments : — 

" Whatever the customs of society may 
be in any country at any particular time 
as to forms of respect and politeness, it 
is a sign of good breeding to comply with 
them.'' 

"Yes, miss," said Clara, recognizing 
her own argument. 

"But customs alter as time goes on, 
and are diflferent in diflferent places ; and 
it is quite true that forms of respect are 
— what shall I say ? — smaller than they 
were, in England, at any rate." 

" People used to stand up for their 
fathers and mothers," said Isabel, "and 
gentlemen led ladies by the tips of their 
fingers, and said, * Madam.' " 

" Yes. Now I suppose the practical ques- 
tion is as to whsit/orm8 of respect are proper 
in this present year from pupil-teachers, 
or from any girls, to a young lady whom 
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they know, and who is given a certain 
authority over them by their clergyman ? " 

Miss Gertrude laughed, and looked 
rather funny as she spoke. 

" If you'd be so kind as to tell us," said 
Isabel. 

" I am your teacher," said Gertrude 
quietly, ''and it is the custom that you 
should recognize me in the street by a 
curtsey, or by such a bow as you all 
know how to make, if you prefer it. You 
ought to treat Mrs. Morris in the same 
way, and of course Mrs. Ward and the 
clergy." 

" Yes, miss," said Clara. 

" But I suspect the puzzle is, how to 
greet not the teacher, but the lady, eh ? " 
said Gertrude. 

" I think that is what Florence means," 
said Isabel. 

" Well, it can never be good manners 
to cut a person that you know. Suppose 
I walked past Miss Lucy Vincent with 
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my head in the air." The girls giggled, 
and Miss Ward went on. " But girls 
often do pass a lady whom they know, 
because they are afraid that a respectful 
greeting may seem childish, or old- 
fashioned, or inferior/' 

**I don't know what to do exactly," 
said Florence, won to confidence. 

"No. Well, there's a sort of little 
nod " — here she gave a very good imita- 
tion of it — " that I get sometimes. It's 
not pretty. And I think too that girls 
are sometimes afraid that a regular bow 
may be considered a liberty." 

" Yes ; like making too free," said 
Clara. 

"Well," said Gertrude, "I leave the 
nod, bow, or curtsey to your choice. 
But keeping to facts, when there is a 
difference of social rank, good manners 
teach people how to recognize it without 
losing their own position. You always 
do." 
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"And the children, miss, we always 
make them curtsey ? " said Clara, anxious 
to show that she knew her duty. 

"Oh, the children; they must do as 
they are told. But we shouldn't expect 
the children in a place like this to curtsey , 
to any strange lady or gentleman, as they 
often do still in the country, except in 
the play-ground — then they are in a man- 
ner receiving a stranger like a guest. But 
I don't see," added Miss Gertrude, " what 
there is in this interesting discussion to 
make Daisy cry.' 

Poor Daisy blushed ; but her earnest- 
ness got the better of her shyness. 

"Please, miss, it wasn't that. But 
Florence said she didn't Tike to have 
any one above her, and — and it would 
be so miserable if we didn't have any one 
that was better to admire." 

Gertrude turned her head away. The 
love and admiration in the child's eyes 
and voice touched her, and made her feel 
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deeply her own ud worthiness to be its 
object. And then she thought of the, 
living saints and heroes that sometimes 
crossed her own path, and of what she 
herself owed to them. 

" Yes, Daisy, I like looking up," she 
said ; '' it's a great happiness even to have 
earthly models. And distance and dis- 
tinctions, and the little romance of them, 
help the little lights to shine. They're a 
candlestick for the candle. You have 
asked me very hard questions," she added 
in a different tone ; " but I have heard 
my uncle and Mrs. Way land talk about 
these things, and I believe I have told 
you what they think. We should all 
miss having Mrs. Wayland to look up 
to, shouldn't we ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " 

" And she teaches us to look up ever 
so much higher." 

The bell rang, and Clara and Florence 
went off, the latter with a sort of sweep 
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of her tall figure, meant as a satisfactory 
conclusion to the talk. 

" You give me good chances of a real 
talk, Isabel," said Miss Gertrude, smiling, 
and then she drew Daisy to her and gave 
her a kiss. " Go on looking up, Daisy," 
she said, " and admiring, only when you 
come up on the same level go on, and 
look up through — ^up to the sky." 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEW RELATIONS. 

Florence Hervey quieted down under 
new influences, and there was little fault 
to be found with the way in which she 
performed her duties, as the summer 
days went by and the harvest holidays 
approached. 

Isabel still went home on Saturdays; 
but she often walked in on Sunday 
morning to take her share of the school 
work, or to enjoy Miss Gertrude's teach- 
ing ; and as she went happily about her 
various occupations, she had quite for- 
gotten how much she had dreaded them. 
She had settled into the view that her 
superior breeding enabled her to be 
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useful to her companions, and was rather 
proud of her power of adapting herself 
to them ; while Daisy was really growing 
into a friend. 

One Sunday morning in July, as she 
came briskly up the pretty villa-bordered 
road that led into Flaxby, she was sur- 
prised to see Clara Hansard coming to 
meet her. 

" Why, what can she be doing here ? she 
ought to be opening school," thought Isabel, 
as Clara's white dress and lace-trimmed 
hat came flashing through the sunshine. 

*' Oh, Isabel ! such news ! " she cried ; 
" such news for you and me ! I couldn't 
help coming to meet you." 

" Is it about the treat ? " said Isabel. 

" Treat ? — no ! Oh, dear Bella, only 
think, we're cousins, you and me, and 
our uncle's come home from New Zealand, 
and he's ever so rich, and he's coming 
here to-day. To think we should never 
have known it 1 " 
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" Cousins ! uncle ! what are you talk- 
ing of ? '' said Isabel, as Clara squeezed her 
arm enthusiastically. 

"Did you know you had an Uncle 
Benson?" said Clara, dancing about in 
the road as if she could hardly contain 
her delight. 

"I know Aunt Mary — papa's sister — 
married Mr. Benson ; but — " 

"Well," interposed Clara, **but you 
didn't know as Mr. Benson was mother's 
own brother. And mother she hadn't 
heard of them for a long time, and she 
never thought 'twas the same Greys at 
alL But now Uncle Benson he's made 
his fortune, and mother had a letter this 
morning to say that he's come home, 
and they're staying at the George, and 
telling how Aunt Benson's relations lived 
at Lynwood, and she wanted to hear 
all about them. Only fancy 1 And 
he's rich, and quite the gentleman, no 
doubt." 
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Isabel remembered that she had heard 
that this Aunt Mary had married "a 
working man," and gone abroad. She 
had never, truth to tell, much liked the 
thought of the north-country farmer, her 
father's elder brother, who, with many 
children and hard times, had found it 
impossible to give any of his young ones 
the learned education that his father had 
been able to give to the clever son whose 
early success had been so gratifying, 
though his marriage had separated him 
a little from his people, before his early 
death left Isabel and her sisters fatherless. 
These farm folk were not the kindred 
on whom Isabel's imagination loved to 
dwell, and she knew that *' poor Mary '' 
had by them been considered to have 
thrown herself away. 

And the friendliness which she had 
thought so weU of herself for showing to 
her companion would now be the right 
of a connection. 
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" I think rd better go back and tell 
mamma/' she said, rather awkwardly. 

^' Oh, but won't you stop and see uncle ? 
he said he'd step round before church ; 
and Florry has gone to take the school 
with Daisy, so that you and I could wait 
at our house for him." 

Isabel, however, persisted that her 
mother would want to know of this new 
relation s arrival. 

'^ It's very kind of you to come and meet 
me," she said with scrupulous civility; 
" but I think I'll go back now ; " and 
resisting all Clara's persuasions, she turned 
and went back to Lynwood with feelings 
much less peaceful than those with which 
she had left it. 

Mrs. Grey's reception of the news 
betrayed mingled feelings. Her children 
were too friendless for her to regret the 
neighbourhood of any kind and well-to-do 
relations ; but she knew that her husband 
had been very superior to his brothers 
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and sisters, and rather feared the man 
who had been regarded as a bad match 
by the Greys. 

'*But Mrs. Benson is your own aunt, 
my dear Isabel," she said ; " and if we 
are to see anything of them, it may be 
a good thing that you are already ac- 
quainted with her husband's relations. 
And it is a strange coincidence, she 
added ; but the post came in this morn- 
ing after you started, and brought me a 
letter from my cousin Alice, Mrs. Compton, 
you know. Her husband has exchanged 
duties with the vicar for the month of 
August, and she hopes to see a good deal 
of us." 

• " Oh, and there are two girls, aren't 
there ? " said Isabel. " And how lucky 
that it is in the holidays ! if only — " 

Isabel was ashamed of finishing her 
sentence, but she wished Uncle Benson 
had waited for September. Her attention 
was distracted all through the Lynwood 
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morning service, and she took no pleasure 
in the peaceful Sunday afternoon with her 
sisters, when they read books feom the St. 
Matthew's Library, picked currants, and 
enjoyed a thorough rest. 

Watching the occasional carriages which 
drove out to the pretty village on a 
Sunday was always a diversion ; but on 
this particular afternoon all started up as 
an open fly drew up at the garden-gate, 
and out jumped Clara with a beaming 
face, and then a stout gentleman and lady. 

" Uncle and Aunt Benson," she said. 

'* How do you do, my dears ? " said 
Mrs. Benson, giving Isabel a very hearty 
kiss. " Dear me ; but this one is like her 
poor father," seizing on Mabel. " We are 
only here for to-day and to-morrow ; we 
shall be house hunting, so I thought your 
mother would excuse a Sunday visit." 

Mrs. Grey now came down the garden 
path, her worn black dress and white 
cap making a strong contrast to the 
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handsome purple silk and elaborate mantle 
of her visitor. Mrs. Benson was a large, 
strongly-made woman, with rather fine 
features and clear grey eyes. She spoke 
with the northern accent, which recalled 
her husband to Mrs. Grey, and their 
greeting was very cordial. The uncle 
was a sensible-looking man, with a kind 
face, which beamed at the little girls as 
though the sight of them were a pleasure 
to him. They were soon seated in the 
little drawing-room, and Mrs. Benson, 
who was evidently the talking partner, 
began to explain matters. 

Her marriage had taken place when 
her brother was still a boy, and, as she 
frankly said, "when they were all so 
against it, they didn't think I should 
come to be the best off." 

" Ah, well, my dear," she added with a 
sigh. "When we went up to Robert's 
farm the other day I told him that if 
e had as many young ones as he had 
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running round, we shouldn't have been 
ready to retire, and come back to the old 
country. But that was not to be. 
There's only me and my old man ; and 
we mean to take a villa down here for 
a bit, — Mr. Hansard thinks he could put 
us in the way of one ready furnished, — 
and see our relations." 

"I am very glad that my children 
should know their aunt," said Mrs. Grey ; 
" I have no near relations." 

" Ah, no ; and left so early ! Poor dear 
James ! I was so proud of him. Your 
second girl is very like him ; I'm sure, 
Mrs. James, you've done well by his 
children. And three girls must have 
come heavy." 

Probably this out-spoken approbation 
was not quite to Mrs. Grey's taste ; but 
she was a woman to whom life had 
taught abundant self-control, and she was, 
moreover, transparently truthful, so she 
answered quietly. 
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" Yes, it has been a hard straggle ; but 
they are good girls, and Isabel's earnings 
are beginning to be a help. My dear," 
she added, seeing Isabel look very hot, 
" suppose you go and get tea." 

Isabel would have liked to have stated 
that their little maid had her Sunday out, 
and that her getting tea was accidental ; 
but she did not see her way to it, so 
she sent the little ones to gather some 
fruit, and went to boil the kettle. Clara 
slipped after her, eager to discuss the new 
relations. 

" Uncle, he's very quiet," she said ; 
" but father thinks he's one of the right 
sort. And they're going to look at Acacia 
Villa ; 'tis to be let furnished, and aunt 
says they'll live there and enjoy them- 
selves ; for she never liked a colony, and 
there was nothing to keep them there. 
They had a boy and girl, and they lost 
them. 

The history of this loss was related to 
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Mrs. Grey over the tea-cups by Mrs. 
Benson ; the husband saying very little 
of any sort, till when the fly came round 
again, and the girls were showing their 
aunt the garden, he approached Mrs. 
Grey and said, 

*' I hope, ma'am, youll allow your little 
girls to look to me as their uncle equally 
with Clara Hansard, and that youll let 
me know if I can do a good turn for their 
education, subject to your approval. 'Tis 
their aunt's wish." 

" You are very good, Mr. Benson," said 
Mrs. Grey, extending her hand. " I have 
never allowed my children to be a burden, 
and they know that they must earn their 
living ; but I shall not forget your kind- 
ness if need arises. In any case I am 
glad that they should be known to their 
father's relations." 

That month of August was a pleasant 
and exciting period, yet full of per- 
plexities to Isabel Grey. 
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Acacia Villa was speedily taken, - and 
she and her sisters were invited there 
constantly to drink tea, Clara being of 
the party. 

Florence Hervey had gone home, and 
Daisy and her mother went on a visit for 
the holidays, so they saw nothing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benson. But a little society 
began to gather round the latter, which 
was exactly that to which Clara aspired — 
tradespeople who inhabited the other 
villas on the Lynwood road, other retired 
couples, clerks and their families, all the 
small middle class of a country town. 

The Hansards had not risen quite to 
this mark, and Clara was delighted with 
the acquaintances she made. The Ben- 
sons' fortune was not enormous, neither 
was their ambition great; the villa life 
suited both, and the pretty niece made 
their house attractive. Clara's education 
and manners — ^thanks to her strict train- 
ing — were fully up to the level, and Mrs. 
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Benson felt that she was doing well by 
her. 

Isabel was bound to be very grateful 
when it was made possible for Mabel to 
attend the new High School in Flaxby, 
and thus receive a far better training 
than had fallen to her own share, by the 
Bensons offering to let her stay at Acacia 
Villa ; and Mabel was so young that her 
mother accepted the offer for the present. 
In another year she said her lease of the 
cottage would be out, and she thought 
that she would move nearer Maxby, and 
keep her girls with her. For Isabel did 
not report on her aunt's tea-parties with 
quite such delight as was shown by Clara. 
The tone did not suit her : it was really 
more free and easy and less refined than 
she was accustomed to, and after having 
made up her mind to accept her new 
relations graciously, she discovered the 
other side of the question — that social 
distinctions do, after all, represent facts. 
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But somehow that quiet Uncle Benson 
had a way of looking after her ; and 
though Clara's ways often annoyed her, 
she did not know how much they were 
softened by respect for her opinion. On 
the other hand, the Comptons at the 
Vicarage were very kind and polite. Mrs. 
Compton and Mrs. Grey had been com- 
panion cousins, though the latter's poverty 
had separated them of late years; and 
her daughters, Alice and Lilla, were kind 
to Isabel, taught her to play lawn- 
tennis, and gave her some very happy 
afternoons. Their acquaintances were of 
a very different stamp, and Isabel used 
to sigh and lament, and wish that she 
belonged wholly to the one class or the 
other. Surely never was any one so be- 
twixt or between. Lilla and Alice on the 
one side, and Clara on the other, found 
life easy. She did not know that the 
Comptons had made up their minds, with 
something of an effort of good nature, to 
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invite the poor little country cousins to 
a party, half for themselves and half for 
their little sisters, to which they expected 
othe^^ cousins, whose neighbourhood and 
notice was an object with them. 

Nor had she ever heard of a certain 
unsatisfactory Hansard uncle, whose con- 
duct was deservedly reprobated, and 
whose large family were kept at a 
distance by the rising and prosperous 
tradesman. 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Compton, by an arrangement 
which, though rather frequent in small 
places, is not always a very judicious one, 
undertook to combine her lawn party 
with the Lynwood school-treat, which 
had been left, for various reasons, on her 
bauds. 

The guests would be on the lawn, the 
children in the field adjoining, where 
tables were placed for their tea ; refresh- 
ments would be brought out afterwards 
for the school-teachers and for anybody 
belonging to the village ; Mrs. Compton's 
company would be regaled in the house. 

There were no residents in Lynwood of 
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a class to feel aggrieved by the distinction, 
and Isabel, being on the right side of the 
line, thought it a delightful plan, till 
she recollected that Clara had always 
promised to come out and entertain the 
Lynwood children with new games from 
Flaxby, and that Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
had announced an intention of coming 
too. 

She did not know how things would 
fall out. Mrs. Grey would not go to the 
party, and Isabel and her little sisters 
made their appearance there in due time. 
Isabel's pride was above any feeling of 
discomfort at her very simple dress, and 
the bright sun and pretty garden gradu- 
ally filling with gay figures made the 
scene delightful to her. 

The school-children hung about round 
the fence, and some of the younger ladies 
went out to play with them, Isabel not 
unnaturally preferring the lawn tennis to 
which her cousins invited her. 
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The field sloped away giadoaDT towaids 
the woods, which were daik and heavj 
with their thick summer lea£aige, f<Miniiig 
a fit background to the bright flowerB 
and bright figures which filled the Rectory 
lawn and scattered over the large field. 
Very few of the visitors were known even 
by sight to Isabel, and it was with great 
pleai^ure that she recognized the fair hair 
and bright face of Miss Gertrude Ward 
among the new arrivals. She came for- 
ward with a very kind greeting when she 
perceived Isabel, and stood by her for a 
minute or two talking about the pretty 
view and the fine weather. 

She was soon called upon to play tennis ; 
but Isabel, whose skill was small, had had 
her turn in the early game before the good 
players arrived, and was left a little to 
herself. Her sisters were in the field, and 
she watched all the laughing and talking 
a little enviously ; but the Comptons were 
kind, and one came up and spoke to her, 
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and asked her if she didn't think they 
might get up a more lively game in the 
field, as there were so many children and 
girls doing nothing. 

"Ah," she said, "there are all the 
Hardwicks arriving, and the younger 
ones are sure to like playing a game 
better than standing about and dawdling. 
Shall we go and help them to start it ? " 

" Yes ; I should like it," said Isabel, 
when suddenly she coloured up and hesi- 
tated ; for there, in charge of two charm- 
ing little boys in red and white sailqi 
dresses, and of a pretty little girl ail frilk 
and flounces, stood an exceedingly pleasant, 
superior-looking nursemaid, in a brown hat 
and holland dress — Annie Grant herself. 

Isabel followed Miss Compton towards 
the party ; with a wonderful struggle 
going on in her mind. Surely it would be 
enough to give Annie a pleasant nod, as 
Miss Gertrude was doing — no — she had 
turned to talk to her old scholar. But it 
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was quite different for her. Surely, though 
circumstances had forced Isabel into close 
companionship with Annie at school, now 
that she was in her own place with her 
own cousins she was not bound to own 
that they had once stood on an equality. 
But they had^ they had learnt out of the 
same book, and done the same duties, had 
the same rewards — yes, and belonged to- 
gether to the Guild which was alike for 
all. And suppose the Comptons had been 
ashamed of her. Isabel was thoroughly 
honest ; and by the time she reached 
Annie's side her mind was made up, and 
she held out her hand. 

" How d'ye do, Annie ? " she said ; " I 
am glad to see you again. Annie was my 
fellow-teacher till last Easter," she added 
to Miss Compton, who was, however, 
talking to the Miss Hardwicks. 

"Thank you, I am very well," said 
Annie, colouring a little. 

"Do you like being at Mr. Hard- 
wick's ? " 
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" Yes, though I often think of school ; 
but I hear Master Gregory and Master 
George say their lessons every morning." 

Annie was as gentle and self-possessed 
as ever. She asked after Mrs. Morris and 
Daisy ; but the children demanded her 
attention, and the interview which had 
cost Isabel such an effort was almost un- 
noticed save by Miss Ward, who gave her 
some credit for it. 

But as she turned her head towards the 
rest of the party she beheld another 
familiar face, and the colour which had 
begun for Annie spread and deepened at 
sight of a tall bronzed youth, evidently 
belonging to the Hardwick party, a little 
taller and broader, altogether more manly- 
looking than when she had seen him last ; 
but unmistakably her old acquaintance, 
Ronald Bruce. Poor Isabel had run away 
from him, much more annoyed than pleased, 
twelve months before ; but she had never 
forgotten the " nonsense " which had been 
put down so sharply, t\iO\3i^ ^^ >ec^^7« 



I 
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much better now what impossible nonsense 
it had been. 

Ronald Bruce knew it too. Another 
year's experience of life had shown him that 
a penniless sailor of nineteen had had no 
right to proclaim his feelings for an equally 
penniless girl three years younger, and 
that his solemn interview with Mrs. Grey 
had been rather absurd than otherwise. 
He could not refer to that memorable 
picnic. There was hardly enough cbance 
in the future to dream about. Neverthe- 
less, he had accepted Mrs. Hardwick's in- 
vitation to accompany them to Mrs. Comp- 
ton's party, he himself best knew why. 

He blushed through all his sunburn as 
he saw the tall, quiet girl in her white hat 
and grey dress enlivened with a bunch of 
carnations, and of course he must shake 
hands with her and ask after her mother. 

" We've just been having a short cruise 
in the Mediterranean," he said ; " now 
Fm going to China and to the ends of the 
earth. I expect to be away four years." 
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" That's a long time," said Isabel ; and 
though her cheeks burnt she managed to 
look at him and to speak distinctly. 

'* Yes/' said Ronald Bruce ; " but, you 
see, there are so many of us that it's a good 
thing to have one fairly out of the way." 

He laughed a little ; but Isabel had a 
sense that he said it on purpose. 

" That's why I have got to earn my 
living," she said. " Mother could not 
educate us all, and so I am a pupil - 
teacher, and I'm going to be a National 
school-mistress." 

Ronald knew. He had heard it men- 
tioned, perhaps purposely, by his friends 
" how there was no other chance for poor 
little Isabel Grey, unless she married 
early some well-to-do person. ' 

His mother too was a widow, and she had 
more children than Mrs. Grey, and in pro- 
portion nearly as little to bring them up on. 

" That's quite the last idea for modern 
young ladies, isn't it ? " he said, rather 
awkwardly. 
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" I don't know," said the straightforward 
Isabel. " I am obliged to do it ; but I 
don't dislike it now.** 

"People do get promoted sometimes," 
said Ronald. " Nothing's impossible^ that 
I know of." 

" Mr. Bruce, will you play tennis ? " 
said Miss Compton ; and he gave a little 
start and followed her, which was just as 
well, if his object was honourably to show 
Isabel Grey that there was no chance of 
his boyish fancy having a right to grow 
into a deliberate choice. 

He liked the honest, clear-eyed girl, 
with her grave dignity, quite as well 
as he had done twelve months before. 
While as for Isabel, she was far more 
stirred by his few cautious words this 
year than by all his former protestations. 
She knew that it couldn't be, she had 
never hoped for it, hardly wished for it ; 
but there was a little ache at the bottom 
of her heart. She was not quite such 

cai*eless, joyous girl through her working 
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years as she would have been if this little 
experience had not come to her so un- 
usually early. But, on the other hand, 
her standard so fixed, it was easier for her 
to maintain her natural modest dignity ; 
her tone was less likely to be lowered by the 
less educated views of her companions than 
if she had been perfectly fancy free. 

She went with Miss Compton to organize 
the games, and was soon presiding with 
spirit over " Nuts in May," till the appear- 
ance of cans of tea and baskets of buns 
attracted attention in another direction. 

The children sat in the primitive 
country-fashion on the grass, and the 
little ladies came to pour out the tea 
and hand the cake. Annie Grant, guid- 
ing her little Miss Sybil down the rank, 
looked very bright and smiling as she 
directed the little tinies how to hold 
their mugs, pleased to feel that she knew 
the way to control them. There were 
plenty of helpers, and Isabel stood aside, 
watching Annie's efforts to ^revexiA tV^^^ 
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CD tire corruption of the infants by well- 
meaning strangers holding cake for them 
to snatch. 

"Now, can't you manage another? 
Try who can get through the most I " 
shouted Roland Compton, as he went 
down the rows. 

" I wish people wouldn't do that," said 
Gertrude Ward. " One would think the 
children were little wild beasts." 

" Oh, yes. Miss Gertrude, it's a shame," 
isaid Isabel. "Look, the big boys are 
getting so rude, and the girls too. I'm 
glad they're not our children." 

" I would not put up with it if they were," 
said Miss Ward, indignantly. " It's just get- 
ting their own amusement out of them." 

" Come, come, we don't snatch in Her 
Majesty's Navy. Manners, manners ! " 
said Ronald Bruce, passing down the row 
of boys, and handing the cake in a more 
legitimate fashion. " I see you uphold 
discipline, Miss Ward," he added as he 
paused. 
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" School-children are not puppies/' said 
Gertrude, rather bluntly, " and I hate to 
see them taught to be rude. Ladies and 
gentlemen make them behave ill and 
then laugh at them." 

" But is there any odds so long as 
they're happy ? " said young Compton. 
" Why shouldn't they have their 
swing ? " 

" They can be just as happy in a civil- 
ized manner ; and to try how many mugs 
full you can make them drink amuses 
you more than them. And I suppose to- 
day they are the object," said Gertrude 
good-humouredly» 

" We take a little payment for handing 
these heavy cans, you see. But I think 
the limit is nearly reached ; and I see 
tea-cups on the lawn for the other chil- 
dren, and up by the house for ourselves." 
Come then, Isabel," said Miss Ward ; 
and I hope we shan't snatch." 

There was a little joking over this sug- 
gestion, and Isabel, staudm^ Sl^tjo^x^^ 
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silent, heard Miss Gertrude's pleasant, 
lively talk, and as she was a thoughful 
girl, learned a lesson of the self-restraint 
of good breeding, that was so complete as 
to be quite unconscious, and to look like 
perfect freedom. 

Miss Gertrude laughed, and made little 
jokes, and could talk purposeless non- 
sense, as Isabel saw with some surprise ; 
but neither she nor her companions ever 
touched the borders of good taste. 
Whereas, at the Bensons* social gather- 
ings the alternative from vulgarity, she 
owned, was primness. Here was another 
advantage, she thought, of a settled 
position in life. 

Perhaps if Isabel's experience had been 
a little wider, she would have found that 
good principle and right feeling are as 
much needed to guide the tongue and the 
manners in one class as in another, though 
no doubt the outward expression of them 
was easier and more graceful in Gertrude 
Ward than in Clara Hansard 



CHAPTER VIIL 

BEING AND SEEMING. 

The school-children's tea being dis- 
posed of, a table was laid for some of the 
parish authorities, and for any of the 
villagers who presented themselves and 
had any claim to the entertainment, such 
as the church choir, the old parish clerk, 
and a few old scholars who were present ; 
and just as this was in progress, Clara 
Hansard, with her aunt and uncle Benson, 
appeared upon the scene — Mrs. Benson, 
very hot with walking up the long field 
in the sun, Clara looking pretty, well 
dressed, and rather condescending, and 
her uncle, as usual, quiet and benevolent. 

They formed just the element for whom 
no provision had been made; bwfc M^s.^ 
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Dixon, the Lynwood school-mistress, 
though a much humbler person than 
Mrs. Morris, visited her, and so was 
acquainted with Clara, and now oflFered 
her some tea. 

" Oh, no, thank you,'* said Clara, with 
her eyes on the lawn outside. 

But Mrs. Benson was too hot to refuse, 
and established herself comfortably at the 
table, making herself agreeable, and ask- 
ing questions about the ladies on the 
lawn, while Clara stood uncomfortably 
beside her. 

Clara was by no means so certain of 
her position and so satisfied with it as 
Isabel imagined. She had been trained 
up all her life to " keep herself to herself,'* 
to avoid undesirable companions among 
her school-fellows, to abstain from playing 
in the street, and to show by her demean- 
our that she was something above her 
playfellows. Since she had been a pupil- 
teacher, she had been lectured on set- 
ting a good example, and on the effect of 
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her behaviour, till she could not fail to 
think much of herself. It was all inevit- 
able. Unless her parents had been will- 
ing to allow her to fall into bad habits, 
and to suflfer much worse injury than a 
little conceit, such exclusiveness could 
not be helped. And there was no pre- 
tence in Clara's good behaviour : she knew 
how to value it for its own sake; and 
teaching more definite than is common 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Ward to the 
effect that good manners were required 
in all stations of life, and were always 
possible as the result of good principle ; 
so that Clara had learned to exact courtesy 
from the poorest and shabbiest child in 
the school, and to show it to her in return. 
Nor had she joined so often in Mrs. Way- 
land's happy meetings, nor received so 
mnch good Christian training, without 
kaming in a measure to realize what it 
is to be "members one of another." She 
had been brought up to show how 
modest, refined, and graceful a ^tliY^V^et 
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station could be ; not to aim at being 
mistaken for something diflferent. But 
while Isabel's company had certainly 
helped to make this refinement more 
thorough, it had been a continual link 
with another world, and her aunt and 
uncle had really made a change in her 
associates, which had done something to 
make her ambitious and discontented. 
If she could but have to say at the next 
little party at Acacia Villa that she had 
had her tea on the lawn at Lynwood 
Kectory, it would sound so well. And 
then the Miss Greens of Rosebank, whose 
acquaintance was such an advantage to 
her, would not always have the best of 
it, and would not snub her because their 
brother was too attentive. 

All these little hopes and fears were 
just the same for Clara as for a girl of 
higher degree, and aflFected her comfort 
in the same manner, and bore also on 
her future fate. 

To give her nieces chances of settling 
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quite entered into into Mrs. Benson's view 
of an aunt's duty. Clara was nearly 
eighteen, and both pretty and engaging. 
Mr. Percy Green was clerk to a coal- 
merchant, well-educated and well-con- 
ducted, and good-looking enough for any 
girl. And Clara would never have made 
his acquaintance but for her aunt's inter- 
vention. She saw that he was superior 
to their neighbour's son, who was inclined 
to be attentive, and she had begun to 
think a great deal about him, to think 
Eosebank a paradise, and to throw out an 
occasional mysterious hint to Isabel and 
Daisy ; the latter of whom thought the 
sight of Mr. Percy Green coming home 
from evening church quite a privilege. 

But when Isabel now turned her head 
and beheld Clara standing by the tea- 
table, she was seized with dread lest she 
might perceive Mr. Bruce, and " notice 
anything." To be teased by Clara on 
this most tender of all subjects would be 
too intolerable. Her little e:L^eT\<5^^^\ss^ 
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never been really suspected, and now 
Clara would be sure to see him, her eyes 
were so sharp. That he should see her 
relations might be hard, but was right 
and honest. 

" Miss Gertrude," she said, " there are 
my aunt and uncle and Clara in the field. 
I must go and speak to them." 

She walked quickly away as she 
spoke, and Ronald Bruce followed her 
with his eyes. He knew all about her 
relations and her circumstances in every 
particular, so he only admired the way she 
held up her head as she crossed the lawn. 

Clara would have been vexed if Isabel 
had neglected her ; but probably thought 
that her greeting was a matter of course, 
and began to feel more cheerful as some 
of the ladies came out into the field, and 
Mrs. Compton begged the school-mistress 
and others to walk round the garden. 
This was always part of the school-treat 
hospitalities, and Isabel conducted her 
aunt and uncle to look at the flowers. 
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They derived perfect satisfaction from 
comparing the carnations with their own, 
which were far superior; while Clara 
paused at the lawn-tennis net, and looked 
with great interest at the game. Of 
course she wished that she could learn, 
though she privately thought that it 
would be hot and tiring ; when — 

"Master GeoflFrey, Master GeoflFrey, 
you mustn't touch those balls," sounded 
in a familiar voice ; and there was Annie 
pursuing Master Geoflfrey's little red 
figure across the ground. 

Isabel went laughing to the rescue. 

" Here's Annie, Clara," she said, having 
almost forgotten her own quickly con- 
quered annoyance. 

But Clara coloured up and was short 
and cold, and Annie retired rapidly. 

" I never thought she'd be here," said 
Clara ; " and oh, Isabel, the Miss Greens 
said they should walk out in the cool of 
the evening to the field ; and oh, you 
know, they'd never speak to Axmift/' 
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" But they don't know her, and we 
do," said Isabel gravely. " What is the 
matter, Clara? why are you in such a 
fuss ? '' 

" People never have a chance 1 " said 
Clara, pouting and flushing. "I'd rather 
walk with you, dear, than with Annie 
just to-day. Oh, look, there they are, 
and there's Mr. Percy, I declare. Come 
this way, Isabel — just casually, you know." 

If Isabel was conscious of other eyes, 
she did not show it ; but she would not 
come away from her uncle and aunt. 

" If Mr. Green wants to speak to us, he 
may come here," she said. ^' Everybody 
is coming in now; unless Aunt Benson 
likes better to come into the field." 

" As you please, my dear," said her aunt. 

But the magnet and the steel con- 
trived to meet, and Clara was looking 
happy and pretty, when her eyes fell 
on a shabby group seated on a bench 
under an oak-tree near the fence. A 
ery poorly-dressed woman and some 
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pale, shabby children were watching the 
sports of the Lynwood school, Clara 
turned her back; but a little girl in a 
dirty straw hat and a clean very washed- 
out print frock ran up to her and pulled 
her skirt, just as Mr. Green was saying — 
" Beautiful evening for rural sports, Miss 
Hansard." 

" Cousin Clara, cousin Clara 1 do you 
see us. We're come to live this side of 
Flaxby, and father s got some work, and 
we're coining to your school, cousin 
Clara." 

Clara couldn't speak in her horror ; 
but the child's mother pulled her oflf, 
.saying shrilly — 

" Come away, Ada, and don't interrupt 
your cousin when she's talking to the 
ladies. Another time, my dear." 

Poor Clara was so angry that she did 
not know how to speak or look; and 
behold ! when the child had been pulled 
away, and she had resolutely turned her 
back, some one else had aijoksvi \.^ **i5^^ 
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Greens, and they had moved on, and she 
was sure she heard Lily Green laughing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson were sitting down, 
and Clara rushed away into a shrubbery 
near, and fairly cried with vexation. 

" Oh, Bella," she sobbed, as Isabel fol- 
lowed and tried to give her a soothing 
pat. '*Did ever anything happen so 
cross? They'll never walk with me 
again, and — and — People should keep 
out of one's way when they're like 
that, 

Isabel did not feel at all so satisfied 
and sure as to be able to say, 

"If they mind they're not worth 
knowing." 

Nor could she describe herself to Clara 
as a fellow-suflFerer. 

" If people are our relations and friends 
they arel^ she said, " whether they're 
better or worse, and it would be mean 
to hide the truth of it," 

" Well," said Clara, passionately, " I 
*t understand it at all. Here are we 
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always told to hold ourselves up, and be 
as nice as we can, and then it spoils 
it all to have to say such people belong 
to us." 

"No," said Isabel, slowly, "not if 
we're real about it. Our relations don't 
alter what we are in ourselves, and we 
can be just as nice." 

"But what's the good if people don't 
think so? when we're trying to rise — 
raise ourselves a bit ? " 

" We must be as nice and ladylike as 
possible, whatever we are, and take the 
chance. It's worth it for itself. And 
besides, it's more right to be true and 
honest than to make nice friends. If 
we pretend, it's pomps and vanities." 

" Do you think so ? " said Clara, rather 
impressed. 

" Yes ; and not doing as we would be 
done by." 

Clara was silent for a minute, and then 
she said — 

" Well, it does seem, thox^ ^^-y^'ss^^*^- 
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ing. But those young ladies over there, 
they don't have such vexations.** 

" I don't know. Suppose my cousins 
hadn't spoken to me because I'm a pupil- 
teacher. I thought of that when Annie 
came. Depend upon it, every one has ups 
and downs. And though it's vulgar to 
make pretences, I dare say even lords and 
ladies have better-most friends, that are 
more fashionable than others. I seem 
to be finding that out." 

" I didn't do as I would be done by ; 
and you did," said Clara presently. 
" m try not to care. But, Bella," she 
added, faltering, and with her face in a 
rose-blush, "it isn't all for nonsense. 
There's him.^^ 

"No," said Isabel; "but we mustn't 
get that on false pretences. One must 
be true as daylight to them!' 

It was far higher, whiter truth than 
poor Clara had ever dreamed of. She 
longed so to make the best of herself to 
the Greens, or rather, the best of her 
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position. She heaved a deep sigh and 
said nothing ; but she felt that it was a 
hard duty laid upon her to be kind to 
the poor Hansards if they came to school, 
and Clara always tried to do her duty if 
she knew it. 

The sun sank low, the happy children 
gathered into a long line by the fence, 
the visitors stood round about, and 
when all the cheering and speechifying 
was over, according to Lynwood custom, 
they sang for good night the evening 
hymn — 

" Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
Oh, may no earth-bom cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes." 

Earth-born clouds they were that 
dimmed the bright sky for these girlish 
hearts ; but they sang their hymn with 
an earnest desire to mean what they said, 
if they could not altogether lose the 
consciousness of what voices blended with 
their own in that sweet farewell music* 




CHAPTER IX. 

DAISY IN DIFFICULTIES. 

The harvest holidays ended, the Comp- 
tons left Lynwood, Ronald Bruce went 
off to the Pacific in the * Thetis/ and 
Isabel and Clara returned to their work 
at school. Isabel had no temptation to 
give a half-hearted attention to hers. She 
missed her cousins, and the pleasant 
afternoons with them ; but she had made 
up her mind that she must do without 
them. Acacia Villa was not attractive 

enough to offer her many temptations, 
and she settled in to her work in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

Clara, however, for the first time in her 
life, was idle, was rebuked by Mrs. Morris, 
and found other things more interesting 
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than her lessons. The poor little Hansard 
cousins came to school, and she was fairly 
kind to them; but the presence of the 
family was really a trial and something 
of a drag to Mr. and Mrs. Hansard, 
and there was much excuse for Clara's 
annoyance. 

Florence Hervey came back, with more 
notion of how to accommodate herself to 
the ways and manners of Flaxby, and she 
and Clara spent much time in walking 
about and whispering together. Isabel 
had extra music lessons, and spent all her 
leisure in practising them ; while Daisy 
Morris was under preparation for a con- 
firmation to be held at the end of October. 

Daisy had not reached an age when 
any outer interests were likely to tempt 
her from her studies, and as she was 
infinitely the cleverest of the party, she 
took a genuine interest in them. The 
story-books recommended by Miss Ger- 
trude woke up ideas of romance, self- 
sacrifice, and high-mindedii^^^ m V^\. 
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congenial spirit. History was to her not 
only a collection of names and dates — she 
dreamed over her favourite heroes and 
heroines, and tried to imitate them ; and 
when she read how the heroines of her 
story-books felt school-teaching a privi- 
lege and a means of helping the little 
ones of the Church, Daisy rejoiced in the 
thought of what her life-work was to be. 
Crude and childish as her ideas might 
be, she had got far beyond the stage 
where Confirmation is regarded as a 
means of wearing a smart dress, or even 
as necessary to a respectable entrance 
into life, and her reverent and enthusiastic 
spirit did much, unconsciously, to raise 
the tone of her companions. Several of 
the first class in the Sunday school were 
also candidates, and were mostly good 
and well-trained girls ; but Daisy's eyes 
were always responsive, her mind always 
ready to catch an idea. She was devoted 
to Miss Gertrude, and treasured up 
every word she uttered ; while to the 
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young lady, herself fresh and eager, the 
child was the dearest of all her scholars. 
She felt that she could make Daisy 
believe, wish, and feel almost anything 
she Kked, and was half-frightened some- 
times at her own influence; while Mrs. 
Wayland, who had owned many an 
enthusiastic pupil, looked on kindly, 
knowing that Daisy's strong character 
would, after all, make its own mould, and 
glad that Gertrude, through all after 
disappointments, should have so bright 
a memory among her first scholars. 

The Sunday evening services were 
extremely popular at St. Matthew's, and 
were usually the first religious exercises 
which were at all easy or agreeable to 
the young members of the congregation. 
The joyous hymns, the large choir, the 
popular sermons, and the more orna- 
mental character of the service, were 
intentionally attractive, and helped many 
a young heart to real and elevating 
feelings of devotion. Ever5\io^^ ^*o.^ 
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there too, and there was a certam happy 
sense of unity and fellowship in the large 
congregation of all ages and classes ; no 
one liked to miss for bad weather, or to 
stray away to other places. 

But the very fact of so large a gather- 
ing containing many young people was 
not without its difficulties; and though 
there was a careful watch kept, and 
nobody was uncivilized enough to laugh 
and talk, or to behave ill outwardly, it 
was quite possible to attend these services 
very regularly, and not to be at all the 
better for them. 

The whole church was free, and the men 
and women did not, as is sometimes thecase, 
sit on opposite sides of the church ; but 
there were certain unwritten rules of pro- 
priety which well-behaved girls observed 
if they did not wish to be conspicuous. 

Making an eflfort to sit in the front 
row and stare at the choir, or congre- 
gating together at the very back, where 
rough boys came in late, or filling the 
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ends of every seat by being unnecessarily 
early, conspicuously arranging wraps and 
gloves, calling attention by glinting 
about, or, sad to say, by over-demonstra- 
tive curtsies, strings of girls sitting 
together and choosing particular places, 
were modes of misbehaviour not absent 
from St. Matthew's church. And by 
such conduct the girls were watched and 
judged much more than they imagined ; 
and it was not always those of his con- 
firmation candidates who were fondest of 
coming to evening church with whom 
Mr. Ward was the best satisfied. 

Clara Hansard was perfectly free from 
these follies. She went to church with 
her father and mother, and so had never 
had the temptation of solitude, and what- 
ever silly little vanities might stir in her 
heart, or interfere with her devotions, 
she had at least learned to keep them 
to herself. 

As for Florence Hervey, she came to 
Flaxby, not even having outgroww ^xbL'ti^ 
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rude, ignorant tricks as eating a sweet- 
meat or whispering to a companion ; but 
Mrs. Hansard had pulled her up so very 
sharply, and Clara had looked so con- 
temptuous, that she speedily conformed 
outwardly to the devout habits of the 
St. Luke's congregation. As for Daisy, 
she had never been seen without her 
mother, till this autumn Mrs. Morris had 
a bad cough, and her daughter was sent 
to church by herself, with strict orders 
to sit near Mrs. Hansard, or among steady, 
grown-up people. 

Daisy's head was, however, liable to 
be much in the clouds, and to be full of 
schemes and fancies of her own. The 
harvest festival was always a great 
interest. Music, flowers, and banners 
were all at their best, and the decorations 
were less rigidly limited and controlled 
than on other occasions. It was a prin- 
ciple at St. Matthew's that every one 
should help in their degree, and all the 
elder school girls were accustomed to 
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bring flowers, and to help or hinder Miss 
Gertrude in her arrangements. 

Daisy had recently been reading a 
delightful story-book, in which a cross 
of snowdrops secretly made and brought 
by the heroine, a simple village girl, had 
been put in the place of honour over the 
Altar, because the humblest offering 
deserved the highest place. How de- 
lightful, thought Daisy, it would be to 
surprise Miss Gertrude with such a 
humble offering, and to see it preferred 
at the last minute to Mrs. Alison's 
elaborate design, which always stood on 
the shelf of the east window above the 
reredos. Snowdrops in September were 
not attainable, and if they had been would 
have been quite invisible in the great 
high chancel of St. Matthew's church. 
In the course, however, of some of her 
visits to Lynwood, Daisy had found in 
a copse not far out of Flaxby a quantity 
of the red berries of the traveller's 
tree. The berries were uncommon iu 
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the neighbourhood, and would make a 
lovely cross tied up with moss and fern, 
and Daisy pictured the presentation of 
them to herself with increasing pleasure. 
That she had very unhandy fingers, 
and was never trusted with delicate 
decoration-work, did not occur to her; 
her one dread was that her berries should 
be picked and discovered, and her time 
was so fully occupied that she had hardly 
a chance of going to look at them ; but 
she thought that she might manage it by 
starting early for church one Sunday 
evening. So two or three children in her 
class were much astonished to see Teacher 
Daisy in her pink Sunday frock scurry- 
ing along the Lynwood road just before 
the church bells began to ring. She 
found her berries, red and ripe, all waiting 
for her in the hedge that bordered a 
pretty piece of copse on the Lynwood 
road, and the peaceful hush of the autumn 
evening, the brightening tints of the 
elms against the blue sky, the sweet 
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fresh smell of the wood, tempted her to 
linger, till all her speed only brought her 
into church, hot and breathless, just as 
the organ was sounding and the choir 
marching up the aisle. Daisy was so 
hurried that she pushed on and entangled 
herself in this procession, meeting an 
astonished stare from her fellow pupil- 
teacher, William Wade. Then there was 
nothing to be done but to rush into the 
first empty seat, which was at the back, 
and nearly full of little girls and boys 
already, who did not welcome the restraint 
of Daisy's presence; and some bigger ones, 
whom she particularly disliked at school, 
nudged each other and laughed at her. 
Then she missed the silver threepence 
which her mother had sent to be put 
in the bag. She felt sure that she 
had pulled it out with her handker- 
chief, and fidgetted and looked for it, 
till a subdued titter made her sure that 
the boy next her was hiding it ; so that 
by the time the service ^3ia on^x ^<^^^^ 
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ready to cry, and Clara and Florence 
coming out together, found her in the 
midst of a very undignified dispute just 
outside the porch. 

"Oh, Clara, Johnnie Jackson has my 
threepence; and here have Lily and 
Minnie been behaving so badly in church, 
talking all the time, and pulling each 
other's Prayerbooks, not minding a word 
I said to them." 

" Lily and Minnie Watson, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves ; and as for 
you, Johnnie, give Teacher Daisy back her 
threepence at once, or I'll tell your 
master of you." 

" I picked it up for her," said Johnnie, 
producing the threepence with a grin. 

"Well," said Clara, when the three- 
pence had been deposited in the almsbox 
and the children dispersed, "I should 
think you'd be in a scrape yourself, Daisy. 
Whatever made you so late? and why 
couldn't you wait till the choir had gone 
up ? / saw you." 
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" I'm very sorry, Clara, indeed, I 
couldn't help it," said Daisy meekly. " I 
wish Lily Watson was in your class ; she 
never minds a word I say." 

" I wish she was," said Clara ; " and 
I'd soon teach her to know her man- 
ners." 

Poor Daisy went home extremely dis- 
satisfied with herself, and feeling as if 
she had brought the eyes of all her little 
world upon her, and disgraced herself 
before her scholars. Whereas she was 
the best hand at keeping order of all 
the set, in proportion to her age and 
experience. 

In the course of the next week Daisy 
became aware of a dreadful whisper 
among the children about getting red 
berries from the woods, against the decor- 
ations next Monday, and she made up 
her mind that she must pick her berries 
and keep them in hiding till the Saturday 
morning, when she could make the cross 
quietly at home. 
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Why Daisy was so anxious for secrecy 
it would be difficult to say, except that 
girls are often shy about their little 
schemes. She wanted to surprise Miss 
Gertrude, and she was afraid that the 
others would laugh at her. 

The Confirmation classes were held at 
the vicarage immediately after school 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, and by 
hurrying away as soon as she could, and 
avoiding her companions, Daisy thought 
she could get her berries on Friday 
afternoon. To squeeze time out of a class 
attendance for her own aflfairs was clearly 
a transgression of Daisy's code of morals ; 
but she thought to herself that it was 
only for once, and the motive was a good 
one. So she contrived to produce the im- 
pression of being inattentive and hurried, 
and looked at the clock oftener than 
Louisa Jones, who could never answer a 
question, and only came because her 
mistress insisted on it. 

There was always a little lingering after 
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the busiest members had left, and Daisy 
could get an extra word or two, and ask 
what the girls called her wonderful 
questions ; but to-day she was oflF with the 
first to be released, and sped away to 
Cranbury Copse. She thought that she 
was meeting a great many people, having 
forgotten that a cricket-match was being 
played in a field beyond ; but the copse 
was quiet, and she ran along the narrow 
path till she reached the hedge, when, 
oh, horror ! the pretty green boughs were 
dragged and torn, and all the red berries 
had been picked and taken away. 

Daisy stood looking blankly at the 
hedge for a moment, then down she 
dropped on the grass and began to cry. 
She had so set her heart on her little 
scheme that she was utterly and un- 
reasonably disappointed at the failure 
of it. 

Suddenly behind her there was a 
scuffle and a titter, a crashing of branches, 
and a great jump, while a voice cried^ 
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" Oh, my ! Daisy Morris ! Whatever 
are you about ? " Daisy looked up, and 
beheld Florence and Clara just inside the 
hedge that divided the cricket-field from 
the copse, both looking very hot and 
uncomfortable, and as much put out at 
seeing her as she was at seeing them. 

** What are you doing ? Ain't you at 
your class ? " said Clara. 

" Crying ? " said Florence : " whatever 
isthematir?" 

" What are you doing there — jumping 
over the hedge ? " said Daisy. 

" We've been to the cricket-match," 
said Florence. 

** The cricket-match ! Why, you never 
paid a shilling a-piece to go inside the 
field ! " 

" Why not, pray ? " said Florence. 

" Oh, did you take my berries ? " said 
Daisy. 

** Your berries ? What's the child talk- 
ing of ? I never saw any berries. Now 
look here, Daisy ; Tm auxe j/ou ue no busi- 
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ness here by yourself, whatever you came 
for. Does Mrs. Morris know ? " 

" No," said Daisy ; " I'm after no harm, 
and it's all nothing. Please don't say 
anything about it." 

" No. Well, I don't know about that. 
You see Clara and I were just taking a 
walk, and we don't want to say anything 
either. Perhaps we're after berries. So 
just you walk home with us, and hold 
your tongue." Daisy was so upset and so 
taken aback that she followed them 
meekly out into the road, thankful to be 
asked no questions, and asking none 
herself. 

She felt vaguely that she had been 
foolish, and she could not exactly see 
how, and the vanished dream of the 
young girl's simple oflfering in front of 
the ladies' Eucharis lilies was still dear to 
her heart. She could not bear to be 
teased about it. So she said yes readily 
to Florence's parting injunction of mutual 
secrecy, and got home very late to tea. 



CHAPTER X. 

SEEMING AND BEING. 

Isabel could not think what was the 
matter with her companions. All three 
seemed pre -occupied and uncomfortable; 
none of them did their lessons properly, 
and they were always in a hurry. 

Daisy was dismal, Clara excited and 
mysterious, and Florence prone to unex- 
plained fits of giggling. Mrs. Morris 
looked severe, and Isabel even fancied 
that Miss Gertrude was a little more 
reserved than usual Daisy, on reflecting 
on what had passed, began to feel uncom- 
fortable at her promise of secrecy, of 
which Florence frequently reminded her 
by teasing her in a sort of underhand 
way about the berries. She had plenty 
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of good sense when she chose to use it, 
and had had too many companions all 
her life not to feel that if Florence and 
Clara had been quite clear in conscience 
they would not have made such a fuss 
about nothing. 

Isabel came over to school on the 
Sunday morning ; but neither Clara nor 
Florence were there, though they turned 
up in time to take the girls to church. 
The schools had to walk up rather a long 
piece of road, and though the pupil- 
teachers were nominally in charge, Mrs. 
Morris and some of the lady teachers 
were usually about. 

On this occasion Mrs. Morris's cold 
kept her at home, and Miss Ward walked 
on with another young lady. Isabel 
became uncomfortably conscious as she 
marshalled the children that two or three 
smart young men, with flowers in their 
button-holes, and very fine Sunday clothes, 
were walking up and down alongside of 
them. She looked at Clara, who looked 
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annoyed, but was resolutely attending to 
her business, and did not move an eye- 
lash in the direction of the youths. 
Some of the bigger girls giggled a little, 
and Florence Hervey shook her head at 
them, and then looked across and shook 
her shoulder at the other side of the 
street. Then there was a little more 
giggling, and a distinct interchange of 
signs, and when they paused at the 
churchyard gate the young men managed 
to pass through the procession, and there 
was a little whispering, and finally they 
sat down within easy view of the schools. 
Nobody paid attention ; the children were 
unusually fidgetty, and Mrs. Ward 
changed her place and came and sat near 
them — a severe if silent rebuke to those 
who were in charge of them. 

After service every one dispersed at the 
church gate, and the young men came up 
and spoke civilly, if rather familiarly. 
Florence joined company, and walked 
near them, pulling at Clara's arm. Isabel 
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and Daisy held resolutely back, and at 
the turn of the street Clara came hastily 
back and joined them, evidently in a 
fever of vexation. 

" I never, never will walk with Florry 
again; I never did think she would 
behave so. To come after one when one's 
engaged with the children ! On a Sunday 
morning just in front of the church I I 
know better than thatr 

*' It wasn't at all nice of her," said Isabel. 

" She'll get us all into a scrape," said 
Clara. 

" I don't see why she should get me or 
Daisy into one," said Isabel. 

" Why, you don't think I had any- 
thing to do with it? I wouldn't for 
the world. And besides, I don't know 
those young gentlemen, not to speak 
to, hardly ; and I wouldn't go with such 
as themr 

"But you and Florence have seemed 
to be such friends lately, Clara," said 
Daisy. " And you know — " 
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**0h, be quiet, Daisy; you know no- 
thing about it. ril never trust Horry 
again," said Clara, fairly in tears as she 
turned up the street homewards. " If — 
people had seen us — " 

** Isabel, do you know anything about 
it ? " said Daisy, solemnly. 

'' About what ? " 

"Anything." 

'* I don't know what has come to you 
all," said Isabel ; ** but I shouldn't advise 
you to have anything to do with their 
secrets. And now I must go ; I am to 
have my dinner with Aunt Benson." 

Girls are very like ostriches. They 
hide their heads and think that no one 
can see. Mrs. Morris was perfectly aware 
that her teachers were not behaving as 
usual, and the proceedings on Sunday 
morning reached her ears through Miss 
Flint, who on that day assisted with the 
infants. 

Miss Flint's enoraorement with Mr. Raw- 
liass was now aiii\o\x\iced, ^vA she was to 
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1)6 married at Christmas ; but, as she 
observed, ** No one ever saw them to- 
gether so as to remark, and to be joined 
by a Mend on a Sunday morning was 
quite unheard-of." 

"I'm afraid Florence Hervey hasn't 
much notion of behaviour," said Mrs. 
Morris. 

" Well, Fve always thought Clara Han- 
sard a forward girl," said Miss Flint drily ; 
" but I never speak but when Fm obliged." 

Mrs. Morris was not therefore un- 
prepared to receive a visit from Mrs. 
Ward the next morning, to say that the 
girls wanted a hint as to behaviour at 
church, and adding that she had seen 
Florence and Clara by themselves at the 
cricket- match in company with the 
same lads that had been near them at 
church. 

" And I hope Daisy has had nothing to 
do with it, Mrs. Morris ? She was very 
late at church last Sunday, and she ran 
away from her Friday class in a hurry. 
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I was surprised to see her at that time on 
the Lynwood road by herself." 

" My Daisy, ma'am ? On the Lynwood 
road last Friday I Certainly I'll speak to 
her at once, and also to the others." 

•* Don't make too much of it : just 
give a hint. I am afraid Florence Hervey 
is an ill-trained girl." 

" She is, ma'am, and it's a great pity; 
for she has the making of a good teacher 
in her." 

Mrs. Morris asked no questions. She 
called up the four teachers after school 
was over, and rebuked them collectively 
for allowing the school to behave ill in 
church, scolded Florence and Clara both 
for ** being conspicuous " on the way there, 
and ended with — 

" And if you can't go to a public place 
like the cricket-field without causing 
people to notice your behaviour you'd far 
better stay away. No, I want no excuses ; 
it's not my business what you were doing ; 
but mind, I'll kave no remarks made on 
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teachers in my school, so you had better 
be careful. Daisy, I want you in the 
house/ ^ 

Poor Daisy followed trembling. Flor- 
ence flounced out into the play-ground, 
cross, but not much distressed by the re- 
buke. Clara sat down on a bench, hid 
her face in her hands and began to sob 
and cry violently. 

" I didn t — I didn't — Isabel, you hn(m 
I didn't speak to them on Sunday." 

" No, that you didn't," said Isabel ; 
"and ril say so if you like. But you 
and Florence — " 

" Isabel, I'll tell you every bit about it. 
Aunt knows, and you know, that Mr. 
Gteen has — has been attentive at the 
Villa." 

" Yes," said Isabel. 

^* And his sisters bow to me. And I 
wouldn't have anything not perfectly 
ladylike for the world. But — well I have 
seen him sometimes of a fine evening just 
to bow, or to say, * Good evening.' And 
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I couldn't walk out by myself, you know, 
Bella, and so Florry came too." 

" I don't think I'd have walked out for 
the chance of seeing him," said Isabel. 

"It was only occasional But did I 
ever think that Florence let gentlemen she 
didn't know speak to her ! And so she 
became acquainted with the young men 
in Mr. Brown's shop. And I didn't like 
her ways at alL- But she said one good 
turn deserves another, and so — we went 
to the cricket-match. And Mr. Green 
had asked me if I should be there, and 
Aunt Benson couldn't go. And he treated 
us to go in, and I thought we'd go 
and join the Miss Greens all nice and 
proper. And there, if those young fellows 
of Brown's didn't come up, and Florence, 
she laughed and went on. And then the 
Miss Greens — they — they wouldn't speak 
to us, and presently there was Mrs. Ward 
and Miss Gertrude looking, and I got 
away, anywhere, into the copse. . And oh, 
TifiL 80 ashamed. And now on Sunday 
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too ! " and poor Clara cried more incon* 
solably than ever, 

" Well, I don't know," said Isabel ; " 1 
wouldn't walk any more with Florence 
And I wouldn't have let Mr. Green pay a 
shilling for me, I think." 

This was rather beyond Clara. 

" Oh, he offered it," she said. 

" Well ; but you stood about and looked 
as if you wanted to go in." 

" I looked the other way, I did indeed. 
It was all Florence, and she says Fm 
unkind, and proud of having you for a 
friend when I won't go with her, and 
turn her off for the Miss Greens. And 
you said, we shouldn't pretend to have 
other friends than our own." 

" No," said Isabel ; " we shouldn't pre- 
tend to be different from what we are just 
because we're in fine company. We must 
be wise and true all through, and then we 
shall have nothing to be ashamed of. 
And you know, Clara, you'll see Mr. Green 
at Aunt Benson's ; and I wouldn't mak& 
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opportunities, but meet him naturally. At 
least that's how it would be with — with 
the Comptons, for instance.'* 

" Ah, yes," said Clara ; ** but then they 
have parties given for them. They have 
always chances. It's different for such 
as me." 

Isabel thought that chances did not 
always come as freely as might be wished, 
and she was a little puzzled ; but at last 
she said— 

" Ways of managing may be different ; 
but it must always be wrong for any one 
to be disobedient or deceitful, — ^and I don't 
think Mr. Hansard would have let you 
two go up to the cricket-match in that 
way, and if 8 not nice to put oneself for- 
ward. Besides, I've heard my cousins talk 
of girls at balls that danced too often with 
the same gentleman, and got talked of. 
Fm sure Miss Gertrude wouldn't do so/' 

" Oh," said Clara ; " I wouldn't behave 
so ignorant as Florence on Sunday." 
Jf o ; but 1 tkvnk " ft^\d l^beU speaking 



(( 
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to herself rather than to Clara, " that if 
we're right in ourselves we shall do right. 
And every one ought to have the same 
sort of feeling, though we may have to 
make acquaintance in a diflFerent way, 
according to our station/' 

**But don't cry, Clara, there's a dear. 
Why should you let every one guess what's 
the matter with you ? / believe it will all 
come right." 

" Well, I think aunt is my friend," said 
Clara more cheerfully, as she dried her 
eyes and went about her business. 

Isabel stood up by herself in the school- 
room, her pale cheeks colouring deeply. 

" And — and I'd rather miss any 
pleasures than let Aunt Benson guess 
there was any one," she whispered. 

In which sentiment she showed not 
only diflFerence of training, but considerable 
difference of natural character. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONCLUSION. 

Daisy was very much afraid of her 
mother, though she loved her deeply. 
Mrs. Morris's sharp common sense and 
unbending strictness had little mercy 
for girlish follies, and she could not have 
been more ashamed if she had had to 
confess a real fault than in owning to 
her scheme about the cross of berries. 

"Well," said Mrs. Morris, "I suppose 
you meant well. But I tell you what it 
is, Daisy — ^you have no more common 
sense than a child. The thing wasn't 
worth such a flurry ; and it was very 
conceited of you to think that anything 
that you made could be worth the best 
plsLce in the churcli " 
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" Conceited ? Oh, mamma I '' 

" Well, when all the ladies are giving 
their beautiful flowers, is it likely that 
your berries would look better ? " 

"In the story they put up the cross 
first because a little girl made it." 

« And pray, which is most important, 
your making it or the church looking it's 
best ? I shall ask Miss Gertrude not to 
lend you so many story-books. They fill 
your head with nonsense ; and just now 
you ought to have something else to 
think of." 

When Daisy went into church at thie 
harvest festival, and saw the large and 
dignified design that adorned the chancel, 
shfe felt that her berry-cross, even at its 
best, would have been a poor exchange. 
She had done more good by tying up 
little bunches of corn for Miss Flint. 
And as for the story-books, she knew 
that they set up a light before her eyes. 
But still her head did run on a new one. 
And so she would make m^ Vi'et \cks>l^^^\. 
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to read a line of one till after her Con- 
firmation , and that little sacrifice was a 
more acceptable offering than the finest 
piece of decoration could have been, and 
helped her to bring to her Confirmation a 
real endeavour to serve Grod in her daily 
duties as she had never done before. Her 
life lay before her ; success in her voca- 
tion was more than probable to her talents 
and training. She meant to do good in 
her generation, and she aimed high and 
well. Clever and good, with useful, cer- 
tain work ready to her hand — ^what young 
life could open more fairly ? The holy 
and happy influences under which her 
childhood had been passed send forth 
many such young girls in our time -to 
be a blessing to Church and country. 
Daisy, indeed, was of finer stuff than most, 
and would find her work in proportion. 

And as she grew up, and her clever 

mind opened to opposing infiuences, and 

saw her work from new points of view, 

her beat earthly Baiegoaid would lie in 
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her loyal and loving affection for the 
teachers and trainers of her early youth. 
The same influences checked in Florence 
Hervey tendencies that might have 
spoiled her life for ever. She did learn 
in St. Matthew's school something of the 
dignity of self-respect, and made a better 
school-mistress in after-life, because she 
was able to impress the same on her 
scholars. She had a good, hearty am- 
bition to make her mark, and she learned 
to add to it a desire to do good in her 
generation, without which in teachers 
and managers, neither Board schools nor 
voluntary ones will ever succeed. 

Clara's lines ran in another direction. 
There is no space to tell of all the ups and 
downs of her course of true love before 
at length it ran smooth, how long it was 
before Mr. Percy Green was able to 
" settle," and with what critical eyes his 
family watched the girl on whom he was 
known to look kindly. But something 
was gained when it ap^eaxed ^\^^ ^tsL, 
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I was surprised to see her at that time on 
the Lynwood road by herself." 

" My Daisy, ma'am 1 On the Lynwood 
road last Friday I Certainly Fll speak to 
her at once, and also to the others." 

" Don't make too much of it : just 
give a hint. I am afraid Florence Hervey 
is an iU-trained girl." 

" She is, ma'am, and it's a great pity; 
for she has the making of a good teacher 
in her." 

Mrs. Morris asked no questions. She 
called up the four teachers after school 
was over, and rebuked them collectively 
for allowing the school to behave ill in 
church, scolded Florence and Clara both 
for " being conspicuous " on the way there, 
and ended with — 

" And if you can't go to a public place 
like the cricket-field without causing 
people to notice your behaviour you'd far 
better stay away. No, I want no excuses ; 
it's not my business what you were doing ; 
but mind, I'll have no remarks made on 
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teachers in my school, so you had better 
be careful. Daisy, I want you in the 
house/' 

Poor Daisy followed trembling. Flor- 
ence flounced out into the play-ground, 
cross, but not much distressed by the re- 
buke. Clara sat down on a bench, hid 
her face in her hands and began to sob 
and cry violently. 

'' I didn't— I didn't— Isabel, you know 
I didn't speak to them on Sunday." 

"No, that you didn't," said Isabel; 
•* and ril say so if you like. But you 

and Florence " 

" Isabel, rU tell you every bit about it. 
Aunt knows, and you know, that Mr. 
Gteen has — has been attentive at the 
Villa." 

"Jes," said Isabel. 

" And his sisters bow to me. And I 
wouldn't have anything not perfectly 
ladylike for the world. But— well I have 
Been him sometimes of a fine evening just 
to bow, or to say, 'Good evenm%' ^^ 
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I was surprised to see her at that time on 
the Lynwood road by herself." 

" My Daisy, ma'am 1 On the Lynwood 
road last Friday I Certainly FU speak to 
her at once, and also to the others." 

" Don't make too much of it : just 
give a hint. I am afraid Florence Hervey 
is an ill-trained girl." 

" She is, ma'am, and it's a great pity: 
for she has the mating of a good teacher 
in her." 

Mrs. Morris asked no questions. She 
called up the four teachers after school 
was over, and rebuked them collectively 
for allowing the school to behave ill in 
church, scolded Florence and Clara both 
for " being conspicuous " on the way there, 
and ended with — 

" And if you can't go to a public place 
like the cricket-field without causing 
people to notice your behaviour you'd far 
better stay away. No, I want no excuses ; 
it's not my business what you were doing ; 
but mind, FU have no remarks made on 
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teachers in my school, so you had better 
be careful. Daisy, I want you in the 
house." 

Poor Daisy followed trembling. Flor- 
ence flounced out into the play-ground, 
cross, but not much distressed by the re- 
buke. Clara sat down on a bench, hid 
her face in her hands and began to sob 
and cry violently. 

" I didn't — I didn't — Isabel, you know 
I didn't speak to them on Sunday." 

" No, that you didn't," said Isabel ; 
**and I'll say so if you like. But you 
and Florence — " 

" Isabel, I'll tell you every bit about it. 
Aunt knows, and you know, that Mr. 
Gteen has — has been attentive at the 
Villa." 

" Yes," said Isabel. 

** And his sisters bow to me. And I 
wouldn't have anything not perfectly 
ladylike for the world. But — well I have 
seen him sometimes of a fine evening just 
to bow, or to say, ' Good evening/ Axid 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Daisy was very much afraid of 
mother, though she loved her de 
Mrs. Morris's sharp common sense 
unbending strictness had little a 
for girlish follies, and she could not 
been more ashamed if she had ha 
confess a real fault than in ownin 
her scheme about the cross of berriea 

"Well," said Mrs. Moms, "I su| 
you meant well. But I tell you wh 
is, Daisy — ^you have no more cone 
sense than a child. The thing w 
worth such a flurry ; and it was 
conceited of you to think that anyt 
that you made could be worth the 
place in Hie church." 



